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Grammar. 


THE;methods of instruction embodied in Murray’s and 
Brown’s Grammars, and in those of most of their competi- 
tors fur public favor, consisted mainly in committing to 
memory definitions and rules,in applying these, for the 
purpose of practice, to various styles of composition by pars- 
ing, and in the correction of false syntax, Most. of the 
later grammars vary or precede these exercises with the 
analysis of sentences, affording practice in the principles of 
general grammar, as preliminary to special rules. Still 
wore recently, a different class of elementary grammatical 
text books have appeared, under the name of Language 
Lessons, the special design of which appears to be, to sup- 
ply considerable practice in the actual use of language, as a 
substitute, to some extent, for analysis and parsing. Prob- 
ably, there is no subject that has been taught with so great 
a disrefard of the fundamental principles of teaching as 
English grammar ; and there is certainly none that has so 
imperfectly attained its practical aim—correctness in the 
use of language. This has arisen from two errors of proce- 
dure : (1) an attempt to teach definitions without develeping 
in the minds of the pupils the ideas underlying them, and 
rules previous to an illustration of their necessity ; and (2) 
confining the instruction to merely theoretical and critical 
work, without sufficient practice in the application of prin- 
ciples and rules to the actual use of language. The iutro- 
duction of analysis was the result of an effort to reform the 
first of these errors; and the language-lesson system, a re- 
action against the second. Grammar being, distinctively, 
the science of the sentence, the preliminary step in all gram- 
matical instruction must be, to give to the pupil a clear and 
correct idea of what constitutes a sentence, by presenting 
for his examination and analysis examples of sentences of a 
simple structure, by analyzing which he will easily be made 
to see what principal parts must enter into their composi- 
tion, and how other parts are used as adjuncts. 

Parsing consists in finding out these parts of speech, and 
determining their properties and relations. Both should be 
combined, as is the case in similar operations in other sci- 
ences. The botanist analyzes a plant, and then names and 
describes its several parts. The anatomist dissects a subject, 
and then characterizes the organs thus brought to his no- 
tice. Grammar can be studied successfully in no other way. 
Parsing, without a preceding analysis, can lead but to a very 
impertect knowledge of the organic structure of sentences.” 
To the value of the analytical method, Prof. Whitney thus 
bears witness: “Give mea man who can, with full intelli- 
gence, take to pieces an English sentence, brief and not too 
complicated even, and I will welcome him as better prepar- 
ed for further study in other languages than if he had read 
both Cesar and Virgil, and could parse them in the routine 
style in which they are often parsed.” Parsing should not 


be made a routine; when it becomes such, it is worse than 
useless. The constant application of complicated definitions 





and rules derived from a language of inflections, to English 
words and sentences having scarcely an inflection, is to the 
pupil a senseless process, and must only tend to dull, instead 
of cultivating and sharpening his intellectual faculties. It 
makes him, as has been said,“ a parsing machine.” The 
definitions and rules of English grammar should be simpli- 
fied, recognizing the fact that English is not an inflectional 
language, except in a very few particulars; and hence, that 
the principles of agreement and government have scarcely 
any application. The multiplying of rules that regulate 
nothing, is idle. Thus, of what use is it to cause a child to 
repeat, in parsing, twenty times, perhaps, in u single iesson 
the so-called syntactical rule, “Adjectives relate to nouns 
and pronouns,” when he has already learned as a definition 
that “Adjectives are words added to pouns and pronouns ?”’ 
The editor of the last edition of Brown’s “ Institutes of Eng- 

lish Grammar,” remarks, in an observation on the treatment 
of Syntax in that work: “ Nearly one-half of the twenty six 
rules of syntax laid down in this work, are rather a repe- 
tition of the definitions comprehended in etymology than 
separate rules necessary to guide usin the construction of 
sentences ;” and the same may prebably be said of most 
grammars. All such needless machinery should be elimi- 
nated. The application oftlé terms case, gender, person 
and all other designations of inflectional variations of words 
should be kept within the narrow limits prescribed by the 
simplicity of the language. In most systems of grammar, 
however, we find these terms used in so ambiguous a way 
as almost hopelessly to secure the subject and perplex the 
learner. Sometimes, for example, case is used to indicate a 
form or inflection, at others a mere relation without change 
of fomn ; while the fact to be taught is, that where there is 
no inflection there is no case. The rule that a“ noun which 
is the subject of a verb must be in the nominative case” is, 
in English, useless and absurd. The senseless machinery 
of English grammar, as it has been generally taught, has 
brought the whole subject under reprobation, as being ure- 
less in an elementary school curriculum, and as superseded 
in that of the high school and college by the study of Latin ; 
while there is no doubt that fcollege graduates, in the Uni- 
ted States,are generally in nothing so deficient as in a prac- 
tical and critical knuwledge of their own language. While 
it is very true that the use of every language isa matter of 
habit rather than of rule, every writer and speaker knows, 
that there are myriads of instances in which the ear and the 
memory, however trained by habit, will not serve asa guide 
and that a knowledge of [the principles and usages of lan- 
guage in regard to nice points of construction, is indispen- 
sable.— Encyclopedia of Education, by KIDDLE and ScHEM. 
a 


New York Latin School. 


Vv. M. . D.D., a 
joux B. Hare, MD, PhD. | Principals. 

It is with pleasure that we are permitted to lay before 
the readers of the JOURNAL, the impressions made upon us 
during a day’s visit to this school. 

The School is located’ at No. 22 E. 49th street, N. Y., be- 
tween Fifth and Madison aves. The rooms are convenient, 
well lighted and ventilated.{It is in a part of the city where 
jast such aschool is needed, and from the number and 
characier of the scholars, we are happy to know that the 
best class of citizens show their appreciation, by their liber- 
al patronage. 








INSTRUCTION. 


The Curriculum of study embraces the common English 
branches, Mathematics pure and applied, History, Fine 
Arte, Latin, Greek, German’and French. Pupils are pre- 
pared for admission to College, to U. 8. Military Schools or 





for business. 


CLASSICS. 

The Classical Department is under the special charge of 
Dr. Maury, a graduate from Columbia College, assisted by 
G. W. Brown, Jr. A.B., a graduate frou Princeton College. 
We listened with great satisfaction to recitations of classes 
reading Cesar, Virgil, Xenophon’s Anabasise, Latin Exer- 
cisea, Greek Grammar, and a Jarge class beginning Latin. 
The recitatiors showed great thoroughness in elementary 
principles and close attention to the construction of the lan- 
guages. Had we seven sons or seventy to fit for College, 
we should be satisfied to have them all at the New York 
Latin School. Similiarity and contraet in the construction 
of the English, Latin and Greek languages, were discussed 
rin the classes in which the scholars were not only attentive 
listeners, but engaged in the discussion with commendable 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

MATHEMATICS, 

The Mathematical Department is under the special care 
and instruction of Dr. Hays, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The distinguishing feature of the recitations 
in this Depqirtment was a business like enthusiasm, produc- 
ing quickness of perception in the mind of the scholar, 
promptness of action, and rapidity in calculation. Every 
recitation is a firm drill, and cannot fai) to prepare boys for 
the active duties of life. We were greatly pleased with the 
proficiency of the classes in higher mathematics; they ex- 
hibited a knowledge of principles and showed their ability 
to practically apply them, and this is rarely found in our 
preparatory schools. Dr. Hays’ wide experience as a mathe- 
matical instructor wi)] add greatly to the efficiency of this 
school. 

GEOGRAPHY, ETC. 

We listened to a most interesting recitation in Geo- 
graphy, conducted by Mr. Brown, and to a not less interest- 
ing exercise in Reading. The class in reading was compos- 
ed of boys from 14 to 16 years of age if our judgment does 
not mislead us. The lesson read was a selection from Wil- 
lis. The lesson was first read in concert by teacher and 
scholars, the voice of the teacher being distinctly heard 
above the voices of the scholars, leading them in movement 
and expression. Then the same exercise was read by the 
members of the class separately, and mistakes criticised and 
corrected, 

The thoughts were clearly and forcibly brought out. The 
drill was excellent and cannot fail to make good readers. 


FRENCH. 
(The French is taught by Prof. Regnouf, from Paris, whose 
professional ability as a teacher of his native language, is 
widely known and acknowledged. ‘The close attention of 
the scholars and the personal drill given each were com- 
mendable features of the recitation. 

The Primary Department istauglt by Mrs. W. L. Maury, 
nd able ana efficient teacher, who is Jaying a good founda- 
tion for the work of the higher Departments. 

DRAWING 
Is taught by Prof. M. Morse, whose rrofessional labors in 
this city, for the last thirty years, have secured for hima 
reputation which many have sought but few obtained. An 
hour spent in his class-room shows that his popularity has 
been justly earned. 
MILITARY DRILL. 

Between the hours of 12 and 1, all the members of the 
school receive military drill, under the direction of Capt, 
Webber of the 7ist Regiment. 

The school is provided with a Gymnasium to which the 
scholars have access, and in which they exercise on parallel 
and horizontal bars, and climbing ladders, as well as with 
rings, Indian clubs, etc., Base-ball and Foot-ball are en- 
gaged in and offered a pleasurable amusement as well ag 





exercise, 
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MUSIC. 


Choral singing is taught and lessons on the .Piano and 
violin given, without additional charge; the former is 
under the charge of the celebrated Prof. George William 
Warren, the organist of St. Thomas’ ‘church ; the lat- 
ter under the instruction of Mr. Regby, of London. A 
weekly report of attendance, punctuality and scholarship is 
recorded in a neatly bound report-book and sent home every 
Monday, for the perusal and examination of parents. 

At the close of the school on Monday, one of the Princi- 
pals reads to the scholars, gathered in the assembly room, 
the report of punctuality, deportment, and the average 
standing in recitations for the preceding week. 

A strong sympathy evidently exists between teachers and 
scholars, rendering every face radiant with the smile of 
contentment and happiness. The principals and teachers 
are enthusiastic in their work and inspire their pupils with 
a like enthusiasm. Nat. PHIL. 





Chapters from an Earnest Teacher’s Note 
Book. 


No, m1. 

I studied over the matter a good deal, but still found my- 
self in darkness as to the best modes of government. I pon- 
dered over the thing until I began to fear I was not cut out 
for a teacher at all. I had a programme of study, but fre- 
quently overran the time if the subject was interesting ; to 
suit the parents I kept school until long after four o’clock in 
the afternoon. I confess I rarely ventilated the room ; and 
if the cracks in various localities had not done this for me I 
think serious illness might have prevailed. However, the 
term came to an end; the four months were over and I re- 
turned home. I could only feel I had most poorly done the 
work assigned to me, in other words that I had done no 
real teaching. 

And how should I ever do it any better. I visited other 
schools; I found to my surprise that others were in as deep 
water as I was; in other words, they taught no better than 
I did. In the course of the summer I heard that in a certain 
village, about nine miles distant, was a young man, named 
Harrington, who possessed remarkable powers as a teacher. 
I determined to visit this school. I found a very plain build- 
ing in its exterior and interior; but when I entered I found 
an attentive group of young beings. There were, perhaps, 
forty in all, of sll ages and both sexes. One of the pupils 
came forward and gave mea seat. When the class was fin- 
ished the teacher greeted me cordially. In a few moments 
the children sung a sweet song “ Evening Bells,” the teach- 
er leading ina melodious voice. Then the reading class 
was called forward. They read naturally and with interest 
and evident understanding. Then followed another song, 
“ Lightly Row,” Then the spelling occupied a few moments 
and recess followed. We sat down to talk, but were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an older girl leading ina younger 
one who was crying. I was amazed at the interest the teach- 
er manifested, and not less by the assurance of sympathy 
they seem! to have. They knew their teacher felt sorry for 
them'when they were hurt or suffered ; they came to him 
with troublés and joys as well as lessons. 1 learned a val- 
uable lesson by this little incident, and determined not to 
forget it. When the exercises were resumed, the first thing 
was a song, and in this there was evident delight. I found 
that song was an outlet for the desire to express, to speak, 
to communicate. The charge of wickedness that is so often 
brought against children because they will whisper is not 
well founded. There exists in them a natural and proper 
desire to utter their joys,femotions’and ideas, He who bot- 
tles these up by main force,fdoesJan injury to the child; he 
benumbs its intellect; he dwarfs its powers. Let them 
utter themselves as much and as often as possible ; provide 
a means in beautiful songs. 

What filled me with astonishment was the simplicity of 
the means employed. There was no friction ; no dashing 
of pupil with teacherfeach seemed to strive to help and ben- 
efit the other ; there was mutual love. The teacher ingen- 
fously helped over the difficulties, threw in light and encour- 
agement. 

I became satisfied {I had before me an extraordinary 
teacher, and determined to come again. I rose to go; the 
children sang, “ Farewell, but come again.” and evidently 
by their roguish eyes enjoyedj my contusion and evident 
pleasure. 

I returned in a few days and again inspected this wonder- 
ful school. The children were of poor parents evidently— 
the charm was not in them . I Ssaw it lay in the teacher. I 
cried out “ Where {did you learn to teach so well ?_where 
did you go to schoolj?” t 

“ T have been attending the Normal School.” § 

“ Who is the teacher there?” 
| “Mr. Page.” 

Yes, he was a pupil of {the ‘revered, the remarkable, the 











Jamented David P. Page. This,explained the skill, the ease, 
the sympathy, and the earnestness of the pupil. He had 
copied well his master I determined that I too would at- 
tend the Norma! School. 
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Grammar: How teach it ? 

It is of prime] importance in teaching Grammar to make 
the subject interesting ; if we fail here we fail totally. The 
pupil must know how to handle mentally, the principles 
given him daily by the written lesson and vitalizing force 
of the teacher. The handling consists in using the elements 
in the formation of sentences and analyzing them. The fact 
is becoming more and more apparent from day to day that 
we learn the principles of language much as we learit othiér 
principles, by building sentences, not by tearing downer 
dissecting sentences furnished by the Grammars. I am glad 
that we are becoming more philosophical, and as we get to 
the true method, dryness and want of interest by pupils will 
disappear. Instead of saying to a class you will analyze or 
parse, as the case may be, the 10 sentences on a certain page 
for your next lesson, show $them how to build sentences 
having the elements in, that you want to consider the next 
lesson, Have the class put one or two such sentences upon the 
board, then have them change places and criticise each others 
work, then change back and correct the work ; then analyze 
or parse if you must, and see that each member of the class 
fully comprehends the points of the lesson, continue thus, 
and if the teacher possesses ingenuity of only a medium de- 
gree, he will never have his pupils complain that Grammar 
is such a dry study. 

When the principles are learned, then find applications in 
standard ‘writers, occasionally, but don’t make this the only 
thing you do. If you meet with a difficult construction don’t 
simply at one swoop, dispose of it and pass it, but supply 
many parallel constructions, then call upon the class to do 
the same ; and the test always should be to supply or give 
a sentence containing a parallel construction, unless the pu- 
pil can do this readily, he is not ready to leave the lesson. 
Call for 8 or 10 sentences to be prepared for the lesson the 
next day and so continue until all are prepared to take up a 
new subject. In my next I will attempt to be still more 

ific. 
ia G. W. SNYDER. 


The Rod in the Schools. 








It seems tous that the question as to whether corporal 
punishment shall be allowed in the public shools admits of 
a simple answer. A school is a little monarchy in which 
there will always be some unruly subjects, and authority 
over them mustibe given to/the teacher, with power to main- 
tain it. No scholar can remain in a school who is not sub 
ject to the teacher in all matters affecting school discipline;. 

and as the time may come when obedience can only be en- 
forced with the rod, the teacher should have the right to use 
the rod or expel the rebellious pupil. Which course he shall 
take should be settled beforehand between the parents of 
each scholar and himself. As a general rule those children 
whom their parents{festeem too tender and precious for 
beating will have grown so accustomed to the rule of kind- 
ness at home that they will not be apt to come into open 
conflict with the teacher, and if they do they should he sent 
to their patents to learn how to behave themselves so as to 
deserve immunity from the rod. Children whose father and 
mother are ready and willing to entrust them to the teacher 
with the injunction to flog them if they do not obey tae 
rules, are generally well ueed to the birch and are apt to put 
their preceptor to the frequent exercise of his authority. At 
best corporal punishment is a harsh and brutal remedy for 
bad behavior, and those families, schools and communities 
in which it is seldom or never-used are the happiest and the 
best disciplined, Until it ceases altogether in families it is 
idle to expect it to be laid aside altogether in schools ; and 
after there is no further necessity for it in schools, society 
may get along without it. The parencs have but few child- 
ren to manage; they control them from infancy and have 
every claim to their respect and love. When they can se- 
cure perfect obedience in their family circle, silence at will, 
and industry for five hours in the day without the use of the 
rod, they will supply material to a school which no teacher 
will need to whip into shape, and on which they should not 
allow any one to lay a hand save in the way of kindness. 
When they have brought up boys and girls who are impu- 
dent, idle and disobedient, and when they can only main- 
tain the peace of their household by the constant infliction 
of punishment, they must not expect that a teacher can 
rule the children whom they have spoiled, without resorting 
at times tothe methods which they have abused. Such 
parents must grant more than usual authority over their un 
ruly children, and to refuse to allow a teacher to punish 
them would be to introduce anarchy into the school. For 
such parents the remedy of expulsion applied to their child- 


ren would be a source of never ending torment, as they 
their boys and girls coming home to them like bad coin. A 
bad school, like a bed family, is known by the amount of 
flogging in it, In proportion as the rod is unknown perfec- 
tion of discipline may be inferred, and good order is the 
requisite for rapid progress in knowledge. A teacher who 
has te spend the most of his time in beating boys is soon 
good for nothing else, as he loses the temper and habits of 
an instructor. Such a person ought to be put out of school 
at once, since he will be violent and inefficient whether the 
rod be taken away from himor not. By selecting men and 
women possessed of the natural tact, dignity and force of 
character required to impress and control a number of child- 
ren of every sort brought together in one enormous family, 
the” School Commissioners will do more to abolish corporal 
punishment than by passing a hundred rules prohibiting it. 
Such teachers will be able to get along with using the rod, 
and the sentiment of our times will insist upon having such 
teachers, since the old days of education by rulers, canes, 
leather straps and rawhides belong to the era when they 
flogged sailors in the navy and considered Solomon literally 
the wisest man that ever lived—New York World. . 





Philadelphia, 





(From our Suemeniens 
In my former letter I drew some comparisons between the 
systems of education prevailing in your city andinthis. I 
have gathered up a good many ideas by going around. The 
people went at “ Free Schools ” as though millenium would 
come when they were established, but as it has not, they are 





stopping to consider the case. That abuses and defects exist 
is conceded by all. It is conceded that the root of the trouble 
is tobe found in the system of selecting and employing 
teachers. There is not an expert on the whole Board of 
Education, but if there was that would do no good, for the 
Directors (what you call Trustees), have this matter in hand ; 
and it is not too much to say that there is not a Director 
that can select a proper teacher, It ia a good deal like getting 
into the Custom House, you must have the influence, they 
say—of course a somewhat different kind, from what you 
have in politics, but influence of some kind yeu mnst have. 
Henve education is no longer given in the public sckools—if 
it is given anywhere, it is in the private schools, which ex- 
ist solely on their merits. ‘‘Oh,”’ you will say, “ he is an 
enemy to the public schools.” Not so fast; I see the defi- 
ciencies too well to pasa them over. A class of crammers. 
by influence have taken possession of the public schools; 
the teachers possessing gifts of teaching are crowded out, 
and we are getting the effects of it at last. Like the Civil 
| Service, the Public Schools are at last{under;full headway in 
| a pernicious system. The general complaint here is that the 
so-called teachers do not teach, they cram ; “ teaching is 
played out” is a common expression among those who have 
no especial ability to form the minds of children—their own 
| minds are unformed. By the way, a common synonym for 
mind here among the teachers is “ knowledge box.” 
The papers are beginning to discuss the schools a good 





| deal, but the root of the difficulty is in the selection and ap- 


pointment of teachers. Besides this, they claim there are 

superfiuous teachers, more than is needed ; they are going 

to fix upon about 40 pupils for a teacher, and allow a school 

teacher in proportion to the number of pupils ; probably the 

“sliding scale ” will be adopted with all its defects. 
REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 

The Common Council adopted a resolution to cut off ten 
per' cent. from the salaries of the teachers; and the Board 
of Education will be obliged to make it. It is painful to con- 
template, but it will be still more so to endure. There has 
been a discovery that in the second section (ward) the cost 
per capita is per annum $11.20, but in the ninth, it 1s $17,40. 
Shade of Penn! There is a colored person in the fence 
sure, 

ITEMS. 


They do‘not allow married women to teach in Philadel- 
phia, the main reason being that there are so maby unmar- 
tied women who need sme money to buy clothes, etc., so 
Director ——-—— says. At the Girls Normal School they 
used to allow the girls when they were sick (or claimed they 
were) to go to the library ; now they direct them to go te 
the Principal’s room—result is a surprising reduction in case 
of illness. They say “ the teachers of the old rickety build- 
ing in Park Avenue, have raised rumors the building was 
insecure, and this has occasioned a great falling off of pu- 
pils. They,would not do this in New York. 


& 





IN 1871 London contained 574,693 children in need of ele- 
mentary education, and only <62,259 places in schools for 
them. In 1877 the voluntary schools have room for 284,744, 


while the School-board schools, existing or plaaned, have 
room for 220,540Smore, 


PHILIPS ACADEMY, N. H., bas begun its ninety-fifth year.. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTCRY 





Pierce’s Business College. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


This important institution is located at the N. E. corner 
of Tenth and Chesnut streets, and occupies a fine suite of 
rooms, well fitted up and convenient. 


OFFICERS. 


The Principal is Thomas May Pierce, M. A., a gentleman 
of thorough business qualifications and scholarly attain- 
ments, and one zealously devoted to the interests of his 
school. Of bis qualifications, and his pre-eminent fitness for 
the head of the entire faculty, we need say but a word. Few 
men are so well prepared to succeed. 

The Business Manager is the Rev. John Thompson, a man 
most competent for the responsible position he occupies. 
Straight-forward in character, cordial in manner, and pos- 
sessed of executive ability of no common order, he is admir- 
ably fitted for the duties devolving upon him and is sincerely 
beloved and respected by his associates and pupils, as, indeed, 
he is by every one who has the pleasure of an acquaintance 
or dealings with the reverend gentleman. 

Professor J. H. Warren’s reputation as a skillful and ac- | 
complished Penman is well-known ; he possesses the abili- | 
ty also to impart a practical knowledge of that desirable art ' 
to his pupils. 

Professor Geo. E. Pool is the teacher of Bookkeeping and | 
made his record as a public accountant in this city betore 
taking the position he now occupies with honor to himself ' 
and satisfaction to the patrons of the College. | 

The English department isin the hands of Prof. Ibach, a 
gentleman of fine attainments and whose efforts in behalf of 
education, have won for him deserved distinction. 

The instruction in Commercial Law is given in fortnight- 
xy lectures by 8. Edwin Magargee, Eeq., of this city, and an 
accomplished, practical, and scholarly member of the Phila- 
delphia bar. 








THE’ COURSE OF STUDY. 


The studies are so selected and arranged as to give its 
pupils a thorough and systematic training in Bookkeeping 
—double and single entry—embracing every feature in the 
various branches of trade and commerce, Individual, Com- 
pany, Compound or Stock Operations, including a thorough 
knowledge of Mercantile, Banking, Brokerage, Real Estate, 
Commission, Rail Road, Steamboat Bookkeeping, Jobbing, 
Wholesale end Retail business in general, the making out 
of bills of every description, balance sheets, accounts, cur- 
rent, account sales, etc.,, and so familiarizing them with 
every detail, object and design of the different forms, cus- 
toms and papers of an actual business house of whatever 
kind of description that they have no difficulty when in the 
actual control or management of their own affairs, or that 
of others, in conducting them systematically: to acquaint 
them with the forms and customs of mercantile life ; to in- 
culcate those habits of industry and scrupulous attention, 
application and punctuality in all detaiis necessary to the 
successful merchant, and to fit them, in fine, for the prompt 
and proper discharge of all the duties that attach to any de- 
partment of mercantile life. 


CENTENNIAL AWARD, 


The Centennial Commission granted an award to the Col- 
lege, and it was worthily deserved. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The number of students already entered and the average | 
daily and nightly attendance at the college is much larger 
than it has been at any previous period of its existence, and 
present indications point to a busy season and a correspond- 
ing success. Of the importance of such an education to all | 
young men intending to pursue or adopt a mercantile career 
we need scarcely speak. Our common schools and colleges do | 
not pretend to afford it and this fact places the institutions | 
that devote themselves exclusively to it among the most ' 
valuable and necessary in the country. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon JournNat : 
Your article in regard io higher education in the city, 
concerning which much has been said of late, by men who 
seem to abstain from obtaining any reliable information on 
the subject, seems to call for some little consideration from 
one who has long been friendly to the College for young 
women, and to the College for boys. I would advise you to 
lay before the opponents of these two excellent Institutions, 
some of the old reports on the rubject of higher education, 
signed by men like Robert Kelly, Thomas Denny, John A. 
Stewart, and Erastus C. Benedict ; those papers are but lit- 
tle read now-a-days. The man who wants to give that 
information “got up there,” don’t want to know anything 
about higher education ; don’t want te know why the Free 
Academy was founded. It may be, he don’t want to be an 








| tions. 


them. Thus, he divides all the money spent on a thousand 
students, by 50, and gives you the cost for graduating each 
student. He will tell you, in the face cf all the reports of 
the ‘founders of the Institutions, just what he thinks, will 
tell best, in the next issue of his owner’s paper. Now I 
frankly advise you pot to answer any article in any other 
way than by obtaining the official records, laws, and such 
other data, as may be found among the records of the in- 
stitutions themselves. Nothing that you could do, will so 
thoroughly expose the utter want of honorable dealing, on 
the part of these writers, as a clear, concise, historical sketch 
of the establishment growth and unparalled success of 
these noble institutions. Members of the Board who op- 
pose any of these Colleges, openly, will no doubt meet their 
reward in this city, in some way or another, if they con- 
scientiously believe, that which they utter. But the nature 
of their reward will depend largely upon the effort they 
may have made toinform themselves concerning that of 
which they spoke. L, E. D. 
To the Editor of the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Many thanks to some one fora copy of your excellent 
JOURNAL, of the 27th ultimo. The article of Mr. Benson on 
Evolution, is most opportune. 

He merely alludes to the argument from “chemical in- 
gredients. Tome it has been « matter of surprise that the 
Darwinian Theory has not been attacked from the strong 
position that may be taken in Mineralogy. Are there not 
gradations in the mineral kingdom as well as in the vege. 
table and the animal? Bnrt does any sane mind imagine 
that one metal was ever evolved from another? Is it not 
manifest to every candid investigator, that the several met- 
als—gold and silver for inetance—were created such in the 
beginning? The foolish Alchemists may have had strange 
waking dreams about transmutation. While experiment 
ing they stumble upon some useful discoveries and inven- 
Thus it may be with Darwinism. Alchemy and 
Darwinism will one day rest as mummiesin the world’s cab- 
inet of curiosities. J. H. BRUNNER. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


Tory AtL Dolr. J.M. Bailey. Lee & Shepard. 

“ The Danbury News-man” has compiled a large number 
of his sketches and essays under the above title, which pur- 
ports to be a faithful record of what befell the Miggses of 
Danbury and their neighbors. This book belongs to that 
class inaugurated by Mr. Habberton’s “ Helen’s Babies.” — 
Like that book, it presents to the public a mass of light 
reading matter, to be taken up at any time. As the author 
says, it is not meant to be read through in a hurry, but is 
to be caught up at odd times. “It is designed to rest you 
when you are tired, to cheer you when depressed, and to 
tone you down generally when you are inclined to make 
yourself disagreeable about the house.” 





Mr. NELSON SIZER, a prominent expositor of the school 
of phrenology founded by the Fowlers, has put the practi- 
cal results of his experience in a volume entitled, “ Choice 
of Pursuits.” The author describes seventy-five different 
trades, businesses and professions, and sets forth the pecu- 
liar talents and temperaments best suited to win success in 
them. The work wil! yield valuable hints to thousands 
who stand in doubt and distrust of their own talents, but, 
of course, where nature has given no distinctive bent, books 
and counsel can only partially supply the place of the self- 
election, confidence, inspiration, and enthusiasm which 
bridge the way to great achievement. New York: 8. R. 
Weis & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN PavuL. By 
John Brownjohn. 88 illustrations by Hopkins. Price 50 
cents. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Here is something spicy. These twelve adventures of a 
little boy are the most purely humorous contributions made 
to juvenile literature during the year. Hopkins’ drawings 
are irresistible, and the book is sure to prove a genuine fav- 
orite with the boys year after year. The little fellows who 
are always looking for “a funny piece to speak” in school, 
will find the ‘Adventures of Miltiades ” exactly what they 
need. 

Monpay Cuats, translated from the French of St. Beuve 
with a sketch of his life and works, by Prof. Mathews, LL.- 
D., 298 pp. $2.00. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. These es- 
says, in their line, are unequalled in the literary world, and 
evoke the most laudatory notices of American and Euro- 
pean reviews. “ The finest critical spirit of our time,” says 
Mathew Arnold. The portraits sketched are those of Louis 
XIV, Fenelon, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Rosseau, G eoffrin, 
Joubert, Guizot, Galiana and Frederick the Great. Dr. M. 


does not conceal the skepticism of St. Beuve, nor is he 
blind to other weaknesses, but candor and grace draws a 


more mental image of the man, who is a study profitable to 
all thinkers, The book is printed and bound uniform with 





American citizen. He hes his orders and is bound to obey 


Dr. M's other admirable productions. 





SAVED. By Miss Margaret E. Winslow. National Tem- 
perance Society. 318 pp. $1.25. This is a true story of a 
high-born family ruined by fashionable indulgences, but 
saved by personal sympathy and the grace of God. The 
graceful writer is well-known as a poet and journalist, as 
well as a laborious Christian lady. We have read the book 
with admiring interest, and commend it as a volume much 
above the usual run of fiction. 


L. CLARKSON, ‘of Maryland, author of “ Violet,” hasa 
new volume of poems, “ Gathering the Lillies,” in press by 
J. L. Sibole & Co., Philadelphia. 


Mrs, HARRIZT BEECHER STOWE will begin a serial story, 
“Our Folks at Poganuc,” in the Christian Union (New 
York) this month, It is said that this story is one of Mrs. 
Stowe’s admirable pictures of New England country life 
dramatic, pictorial, pathetic and full of that mysterious life- 
principle which is the first condition of the highest art in 
every form of literature. 


“The Nursery” is a magazine for young readers, and is 
a charming and fascinating periodical. Its lessons are all 
pure, and inculcate kindness and love to each other. 

The Wide Awake is one of tlfe most delightful magazines 
published. Always interesting, always fresh, always wel- 
come. 

Littel’s Living Age. Thesuccessof this sterling period- 
ical is owing to the fact that it enables one, with a small out- 
lay of time and money, to keep pace with the best thought 
and literature of the day. The ablest living contributors to 
periodical literature ar® represented in its pages. It has 
always stood at the head of its class, both in the quality and 
quantity of the reading furnished ; and in fact is a compend- 
ium of what is of immediate interest or permanent value in 
the literary world. In the multitude of periodicals of the 
present time,—quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies,—such a 
publication has become almost a necessity to every person 
or family desiring to keep well informed in the best litera- 
ture of the day. Inno other way that we know of cana 
subscriber be put in possession of the best which the cur- 
rent literature of the world affords, so cheaply or conven- 
iently. 


In “Scribner’s” for November appears the first install. 
ment of Edward Eggleston’s new novel, ‘‘Roxy.” The 
scene is laid in Indiana. The coming book may be expect- 
ed to be a great improvement upon its predecessors. Pecu- 
liar studies of character abound in this story; and though 
tkey are frequently mere eketches, they are drawn with 
wonderful skill and stength. Major Tom Lathers, candi- 
date for Sheriff, is a type of a politician which every West- 
ern mau will recognize, and his conscious blendings of 
Scripture and rascality will be recognized as very like the 
ways of some people who have not been in Western politics. 
The heroine is unselfishly devoted to a half-witted boy, and 
the manner in which the boy’s shallow mother regards this 
kindneges, is expresssdin language and with an air which 
will amuse the modern mother intensely. The same maga- 
zine contains “An Isle of June,” by Frank B. Stockton. The 
isle referred to is the oft described New Providence, but no 
one else has yet described it with such genuine humor. 
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THE CoLor oF Mars.—Several hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced to explain t}e reddish color which characterizes the 
bright parts of the planet’s disk. Mr. Hugging comes to 
the conclusion that this peculiarity is not due to the planet’s 
atmosphere. Indeed, Arago has called attention to the fact 
that upon this hypothesis the redness should be more de- 
cided at the borders of the planet then in the ceatral por- 
tions, since the Juminous rays traverse a greater thickness 
of atmosphere, and traverse it more obliquely, in the regions 
near the limb, when the contrary effect is observed. It has 
also been remarked that this hypothesis does not explain 
why the red tint is not general. Mr. Lockyer has suggest- 
ed that the color may depend upon the cloudy state of the 
planet, and the spectroscope gives considerable support to 
this hypothesis. In 1862 the planet was clearer of clouds 
and more ruddy than in 1864 The explanation of this is 
that when Mars is clouded, the light reflected by the clouds 
undergoes less absorption than that reflected by the planet 
itself, The spectroscope indicated this increased absorption 
on one occasion by showing that the reflected sun-light was 
without a large portion of the blue rays. 

Lambert bas attempted to explain the ruddy color of the 
spots and their disappearance or indistinctiveness during 
the Martial winter by the hypothesis that the veyetation on 
the planet is red, instead of green. Hence, in the Martial 
summer the surface has a ruddy appearance, which disap- 
pears in winter. As Mr. Proctor remarks, if this hypothesis 
were true, the rapid changes of color which have been not- 
ed by many observers would indicate the sudden blooming 
forth of Martial vegetation over hundreds of square miles 
of the planet's surface. Finally, we have the hypotehie—first 
advanced, we belive, by Herschel; and still accepted av / 
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the best explanation of the phenomenon by many astrono- 
mers—that the red color is due tothe character of the 
planet’s soil— The Galazy. 


Educational Notes. 





THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Uni- 
versity buildings at Nottingham, England, took on 
Oct. 27. ‘Lhe cost of the buildings, including the land, will 
be £60,000. 

THERE are 222,000; books}in the Harvard weep. 

THE wholeJnumber of graduates{of {Williams College is 
2,470. The total number of students is 204. 

MIssIssIPPI will receive no money from the Peabody school 
this year. 

THE vacancy at Oberlin occasioned by|the resignation and 
removal of Prof. Ryder is temporarily filled by the appecint- 
ment ofa graduate, W£G. Frost, as instructor in Greek. 

THE new library building at the University of Rochester 
was presented by Hon. Hiram Sibley on condition that it 
should be thrown open to the public, 


THE Smith College trustees -have decided to build a new 
dormitory to furnish accommodations to boarding students. 


THE professor of English literature in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan is W. A. Houghton, a Yale graduate of 78. 

THE University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., has be- 
tween two and‘three hundred etudente.' 


HARVARD has 168 seniors, 208] juniors, 198 sophomores, 
and 239 freshmen—811 in all. 


THERE are now 115 Chinese students in this country. 


THE Sophomoresjof Kenyon College have been suspended 
in a body for hazing. 


PHONOGRAPHY hasbeen successfully introduced into the 

evening high-scheol at Chicago. 
' YALE COLLEGE was named after Elihu Yale, who made 
very liberal donations to it. : The faculty has voted not to 
permit the Thanksgiving jubilee of the students. The im- 
moral tone of last year’s festival is the reason given. 

THE sophomore‘class of Wellesley female college gave 
each of the new-comers of the freshman class a boquet, and 
invited them te}a reception—not a hazing. Let the male 
colleges follow the example. 


Boston UNIVERSITY opene with full classes in all depart- 
ments. The law school has one hundred, 


AvusTIN COLLEGE, Texas, has been removed from Hunis- 
ville to Sherman; Rev. Mr. Pugh is president. Rev. F. T. 
Mitchell has become president of Andrew female college. 


OWING to the generosity of John B, Trevor of New York, 
a new professorship of Latin has been established at Ro- 
chester University, which has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Henry F. Burton. 


THE Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, president of Roberts’ college 
at Constantinople, will fill the chair of systematic theology 
at Bangor Seminary. 


THE introductory class of the College of the City of New 
York compriwes 736 students drawn from the public schools 


THE Wisconsin State university opened with one hundred 
students in the freshman class. 


Wuie a few New York educationists, “ friends of edu- 
cation” (?) are protesting that the city cannot afford to 
teach the graduates of the public schools anything more 
and think they learn too much now, the city of Boston 
has established a “A Latin School for Girls.” The gallant 
old “ Hub’’ believes in Higher Education at the public ex- 
pense and so do we. 


Tue State Superintendents meet this year in Washing- 
ton the second week in December; nearly every one is ex- 
pected to be present. 


Cost OF CRIME.—A few condensed facts will show that 
crime costs fearfully. Talk about the cost of education, if 
you will, but do not compare it with the cost of crime or ig- 
norance. Pauperism, it appears, grows out of idleness, im- 
providence, drunkenness or some form of vicious indulgence 
The report of the State Board of Charities shows that in 
about 1,000 cases over sixteen years cf age, there were 
caused by 
Intemperance, 


. 62 per ct, WER pouger Suthers, « 3 per ct. 
With intemperate fathers 4 * “ > = = 
“ * mothers 17 
The State Prison Association shows, 
me ae Prisons, . . vot Ot) Med ae 6 
convictions, . . . . . 3,583 
“jails, . ee a ee 67 
* convictions, over ° ° 100,000 
at - New York and Brooklyn, 76,906 
“ young men sent to reformatory aN: 2,447 
committalstoTombs, .  . 7 « « (@7,658 
Cost of Charities and Correction we + «+ 1,150,230 
“ Police, ett., . ° 5,500,000 


BOOK-KEEPING ExTRAORDINARY.—This is the way the 
cityjof New, York does business : 


RECEIPTS, 

From Licensefees, . . ° +« » ©» @ ?: « $300,000 
OUTGOES, 

To paytfor pauperism andicrime, : . . .» «+ + $7,000,000 

and inestimable misery. 


THE TEACHER’s ASSOCIATION.—At the November Re- 
ception, on the 10th instant, the following was the program- 
me: 

QUARTETTES: “The Three Glasses,” “ Evening Song,” 
“The Night,” “O, who will o’er the downs,” by the Orpheus 
Quartette. 

Reapines: “The Painter of Seville,” and “ Robert of 
Lincoln,” by Miss Blume; “The young Soldier,” and 
“ Charlie Machree,” by Miss Farrell. 

Soxos: “Dare Still,” “ The Nightingale’s trill,” by Mrs. 
Kate Reed ; “The Beacon that lights me home” and “Flow- 
eret I kiss thee,” by Mr. Fred Harvey ; Duet, “ Il Conueg- 
no,” by Mr. Reed and Mr. Harvey. 

EDUCATION IN FINLAND.—The salaries of the teachers 
vary in the different schools. In the country primary schools 
the average salary at present is about $200 ; somewhat more 
for the gentlemen and somewhat less for the lady teachers 
The teachers of the same schools in cities receive a little 
more. In the secondary schools, the ordinary male teachers 
receive $560 to $960, and the ladies $320 to $480. The ordi- 
nary teachers of the polytechnic school are paid $840 to 
$1,200, and those of the teachers’ seminaries $740 to $1.040 
for males, and $286 to $400 for females. At the university, 
ordinary professors receive $1,500 to $1,800, the extra pro- 
fessors $1,000. and the special instructors in drawing, gym- 
nastics and music $600. In connection with the salaries here 
given, it is to be recollected that the money hasa much 
greater purchasing power in Finland than in America. The 
state also pays teachers who have worked faithfully for thir- 
ty or thirty-five years their full salary asa yearly pension 
during life. In case of incurable sickness at an earlier time, 
a pension of smaller amount is allowed. 
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Brown’s Grammar. 











The Board of Education decided to cut oft this well-known 
text-book from the list of supplies. It has acquired a re- 
markable reputation and will retain it, probably, to all 
time. It contains the best digested and most complete sys- 
tem of English Grammar extant, Unfortunately, it is its 
completeness that renders it objectionable; teachers have 
required it to be learned word for word. There was much 
force in what Mr. Walker said, yet the fault is not, after 
all, in the book. The teachers say, they must have the 
book learned word for word, definition, rule, exception and 
note or else the superintendents will not mark them excel- 
lent in their grammar classes. The Superintendents say, 
“ they cannot know the scholars have learned grammar un- 
leas they can answer their questions.” 

It might be well to note here the Cifficalties that are sur- 
rounding the system of teaching through and by means of 
teachers possessing little or no taste, tact or genius for 
teaching. As such teachers must be employed—for they will 


. | get places—there must be some plan to see that nothing is 


left to discretion, that they do their work properly. The 
Course of Study was altered a year since, the requirements 
pertaining to grammar lessened, but the same book was re- 
tained. The truth is the book might have been modified to 
meet the new Course and still be used in the New York 


»| Schools, and such, we understand is the design. A new 


Brown’s Grammar—“ with all the modern improvemegts,” 
we welcome it in alvance, 
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BIoLoey. Lectures by Joseph Cook. J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Probably no man in the United States has attracted so 
much attention in scientific and religious circles as Joseph 
Cook, who delivered the series of Boston Monday lectures 
last year, At the close of the fourth lecture, he had aroused 
such an interest in the subject, that for want of room the 
lectures were delivered in the Park-street Church. But this 
soon proved to be insufficient to contain the steadily increas- 
ing audiences, and Tremont Temple was secured for the re- 


-} mainder of the course. Often during the winter this place 


was filled to overflowing, with people representing the deep- 
est and broadest scholarship and the highest culture of New 
England. These lectures were reported in full at the time 
of delivery, in the Boston Advertiser, and were also pub- 
lished in full in London and New York, where they attract- 
ed much attention. The present volume contains thirteen 
lectures which bear directly upon biology, with three plates 
Ulustrating bioplasm. Mr. Cook defends the theistic, and 
opposes the materialistic theory of evolution, and has, of 
course, called down upon himself the sneers of Huxley, 
Tyndall and Herbert Spencer, This volume is to be follow- 
ed soon by another, unilerm in price and size, containing the 





remaining lectures on Transcendentalism, or a discussion of 


Connecticut. 


Tue Litchfield County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Roxbury, on , Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The pro- 
ceedings were as follows: Mr. Marshal spoke upon writing, 
and Miss Bush on American history. W. B. Dwight 
gave his views upon Language. His idea was that it 
should be the constant endeavor of the teacher to cor- 
rect and instruct in a proper mode of speaking, and 
that grammar should come afterwards, Prof. Nor- 
throp spoke upon Plainness in language, and on Pronun- 
ciation. An interesting paper was read by Mr, Gunn of 
Washington, upon Sympathy between teachers and boys.— 
Prof. Apgar of N. J. spoke at some lengthon Geography. 
Prof. Northrop on Compulsory education ; Prof. Apgar upon 
the School houses and systems of other countries, advocating 
their method of teaching children to observe natural objects, 
such as minerals, trees, flowers and birds; he concluded 
with a short lecture on thelower forms of animal life, illus- 
trated by drawings on the board ; he also lectured on map- 
drawing. If scholars could be taught his rapidity, it would 
bea valuable branch of education, and would take but little 
time. He drewa very complete map of Connecticut in forty- 


* | five seconds ! 


Prot. Crichton, principal of the Normal School, spoke 
upon Mental science and the advantages of its study. He 
said more of it, and less of arithmetic, would be a desirable 
change. He thought that too much attention was given to 
the intellectual part, and too little to that of feeling, which 
needed training as much as the other. 
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Srx great families of nations are recognized among the 
aberiginal inhabitants of the region lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and more than 700 tribee are specifically men- 
tioned. Lying along the Arctic coast are the Hyperbore- 
ans; between the fifty-fifth and forty-second parallels are 
the Columbians, after whom come the Californian and Great 
Basin Indians, the New Mexicans, the wild tribes of Mex- 
icans, and finally the wild tribes of Central America. If 
the strength of the Indians under the control of our govern 
ment is correctly estimated at three hundred thousand, it is 
hardly possible that the entire savage population of the 
North American Continent can exceed half a million. 

Moral Education. 

Lastly, always.remember that to educate rightly is nota 
simple and easy thing, but « complex and extremely diffi- 
cult thing : the hardest task which devolves upon adult life. 
The rough and ready style of domestic government is in- 
deed practicable by the meanest and most uncultivated in- 
tellects. Slaps and sharp words are penalties that suggest 
themselves alike to the least reclaimed barbarian and the 
most stolid peasant. Even brutes can use this method of 
discipline ; as you may see in the grow] and half-bite with 
which a bitch will check a too-exigeant puppy. But if you 
would carry out with success a rational and civilized sys- 
tem, you must be prepared for considerable mental exertion 
—for some study, some ingenuity, some patience, some self- 
control. You will have babitually to trace the consequenes 
of conduct —to consider what are the results which in adult 
life follow certain kind of acts; and then you will have to 
devise methods by which parallel results shall be entailed 
on the parallel acts of your children. You ~ill daily be 
called upon to analyze the motives of juvenile conduct: you 
must distinguish between acts that are really good and 
those which, though externally stimulating them, proceed 
from inferior impulses; while you must be ever on your 
guard against the cruel mistake not unfrequently made, of 
translating neutral acts into transgressions, or ascribing 
worse feelings than were entertained. You must more or 
less modify your method to suit the disposition of each 
child ; and must be prepared to make further modifications 
as each child's disposition entersona new phase. Your 
faith will often be taxed to maintain the requisite persever- 
ance in a course which seems to produce little or no effect. 
Especially if you are dealing with children whe have been 
wrongly treated, you must be prepared fora lengthened 
trial of patience before succeeding with better methods ; see- 
ing that which is not easy even where a right state of feeling 
has been established from the beginning, becomes doubly 
difficult when a wrong state of feeling has to be set right. 
—HERBERT SPENCER. 





Pror. Haut of Washington gives the rotation period of 
Baturn as 10 h. 14 m. 23.8 s., nearly two minutes less than 
the determination made by Sir Wm. Herschel. Prof. H.’s 





calculation has been made from observations of a bright spot 
about 2” or 8” in diameter, which he first saw on the night 
of Dec. 7, 1876. 

THE solar parallax, as calculated from the British obser- 
vations made in the transit-of-Venus expedition, is 8.86", 





the views of Theodore Parker. 


equal to a distance of 93,300,000 miles from the earth. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DiRECTOR Y 








Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
C'MZEH: REMSENE0? YAPFEL- 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of —Outlines of 
of History. _Butor 4: em 


Literary. 1 vol,, 238 4to, cloth, 
Bicegteal Ree ce ee aT nah. 
The + ellchllh bet te Cnitines of History. 1-vol, 








series of 100 


ayy et Colored 
Lene the Present ise - a 


oblong quar- 
tricsenteal Caen on, Hise Rise, Development and Fell 


' of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present. day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

a2 For mbes “other information, address the 
@ publishers, 


1¥'9Q" » BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
” 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathemation. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

sé Geographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geolegy- 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &ev, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Po Ee OAS SEO 


me Dunton sy eribmee’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Penmantchip. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 





de. 





Primary Cards, sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above. 
Guide to Cards, 
The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
 ories yet published. 


Bierecres Graded Blanks. 
0.1. Words, No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
3, onde, Definitions, Sentences 
The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- 


duction See yee ; fall a ee class. 
ve logue, rates of in’ juction, 
curanel on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John St,. N. ¥. 


STANDARD TEXT BO Ko. 
NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York rshus 


Brown's First Lines of Euglish Grammar $4.45 
: Institutes 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
ounly ageriiies. d notwithstanding the multitude 
of School a a whieh have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR, In 


repicuous grrange- 
ment, of moe f of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness 


stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably ome | EX IVELY USED 
througho hout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, } 
Baltimore, Md. 

I am still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
— rehensive and methodical. with an 

capiabaties of what grammar is, and the into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part detail, 

places the great principles of e Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so ous, 90 simple, yet 
so comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them. 

Definitions are illustrated by ee rules are 
followed Nd practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but ite relation to other words in the sen- 
tence, Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted ted with the 
whole subject. 

is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 

thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for os so numerous, that with the aid and 
cti t teacher the student can gain 

= full a Seocwae of Rape emery oy at Ses use 
f figurative enemas, os preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 


Eur M. Lams, Principal, 
BROWN’ sé GRAMMAR 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal Sv0.,....-.+++- 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH aiseee ” is 
an inyalnable book of reference, and evéry schelar 





eee Sere oe eeay 25 ate FEM No teacher ean af- 
ford to be without 

Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 
ADDRESS - 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
“=: PUBLISH 
The ————_ Annual, 

com, 

ings, s veclltinas dialegues om 

Bon = Etat from Best Authors. 


— 1, : and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
a, bound, eloth, $1.50, 
Green — gold, 


An —— 4 by Rev. ny A Ward Beecher, delivered 
of Elocution and 


before.the National 
paper’bindiag 15 ae limp cloth 25 cts, The above 


—* is sent post pug os on pee Seaere, 


1 mls Chestattet. Phila., Pa, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
‘il publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 
Books sold only by subscription. 

end for catalogues and particulars. ” 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 


Olmsted's Scheel 
of A » forschools, By Prof, Olm- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof, Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An > 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype eat. 
ay 3 Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College. 9vo, 


IDDLETON, W. J. 
37 ‘Howard St., New York, 


= on Study of Words.—Revised Ea., —12 mo, 
Cloth. 














White’s Student's Mythology.—!2mo. 
$1.25. 
Connington's Z{neid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 


‘The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sinter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 
aA 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
149 Grand Street, New York City, 





the latest read- 
tableaux, 39 cte., cloth FOP 





BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call gpecial attention to the following new and 
ropular School Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 

country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in C'eveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
ete. An admirable collection of cheerful School Son 
complete Elementary Department. One of 
a Books ever published, Price 50 cta. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Cos Stewart 4J.M.Norts. For High schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools. 15 cents. 


$7.56 per dozen. 
TELE CROWD OTs. 
By Srewanr and Nous, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors. For High or Grammar schools it 


is unsurpassed, 75 cents. $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMM ARSCHOOLTRIO 


1877. NEW BOOKS. (S77. 


New Features! 
Better Methods! 


|. Appleton’s Readers. 8y Wx. 1. Haznis, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Baltey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Schools. By G. P. Quack- 
ENBoS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. 800 toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet Wn.Larp, A. M. 
M.D. (Ready Oct, 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
1. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application! 
by sending us their post office addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broadway. N.Y. 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 


WITH 


Teachers will oblige 









CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE. 


CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Special estimates cerfully 
made. A pparatus skilfully repaired by experienced ‘workmen, Send six cents for large 
llustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH 8&t., bet.)’ulton & Dey Sts., N. Y 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 











10 Barclay St., New York 
Importer pole~ sepunentd 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY fe Lime 
APPARATUS. nae’ 
Agent for Q! uP 


NALYTICAL BALANCES AnD WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA-~ 

HINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part 


wer in business, 


Sues Se Ss PATENT 


ECONOMIC 








Rey nvld’s Economic 
Memo, Book. 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
. 96 76 Park Place, New York. 








W. F, Heatu. Two Numbets or Books, Collecti 


Three Part eg = especially ar. 
ranged for Boye Polog.. School find these little 
pony er oe attractive and yaw gad f No. 1—2 cts. 
No. 2—30 centa, 


SCHOOL CHIMES), 's00.2; Mints 
of School Songs, and in ones. 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
Descriptive Music and Music Books sent 


free. Send stamp ~{+—~ Ps 4 of or ARDS 8 
woinchE WORD, aithly. $190 per year with ih prom 
on ear 
um. AGENTS ya 


$, BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S.. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 
Teachers and Schoo! Officers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 
poeee. ane ge samples of the 
Charts, 


rare aaOTiERe ach “Pabshers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


$55 to $77 Pp OVic Renv: svete Maine. 

















A LIVE TEACHER Biaging Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER “ie USE 
WRITES: RUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book 3| 25 or $12 per all 
have already ordered 212 copies.”’ Such poe of it as “ Sina ly ‘the best and 
—FOoR— 


| most complete work of the —_ 7 have ever been pe 
ileded to meet with,” from t joaton Traveller, 
SINGING CLASSES AND con VENTIONS gett ets be as o— as they are well deserved. od 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of | 260 pages of music 
musical saehsection and beautiful music, so complete ENCORE E, | (75 ceute, or $7.50 per doz. ), by L. O. 
in all its departmenis as is aiready in extensive use, Fine instruc- 


DHE SONG HERALD.” Sisco sim sacar end Anaemn t 


Tunes and Anthems, for 
, (cts 
New Baltion Ready, 208 Pages. Price 16 | POERM IS sal MOUNS Mateo cco 


ceaseumennpaiipaaneplls ferent matter from in the “Encore,” bu 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9 > py —~— it in plan and oo excellence 0 


contents. 
5 cz OS os Gee.) bei 
This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom- ALUTATION, (81,35 per des.), 
ing y -, thhes 0 thrilling eect when well bho Se Chente. a Anthema, a tail 


instructive rp and A pers of Examples, Airs, Part- 


oy ic ete., 
ON. ly 


of the author an 
the oftiret quality, 3396 pages, of which ty my 
filled with Som, 100 pages with easy pane the 
Singing School, 75 pages with Mrrarcat Tunes, 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. tt 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Ce., J. E- Ditsen & Co,, 
843 Broapwar, Successors to Lexx & WALKER, 
New York. Phila, 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume, beginug wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for fall particulars far the new year, and 

ee. ‘does actually give over $20 for 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK} 
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New York School: Journal, ; 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY @ 


SB. lL. HESLLOSS & CO., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 











WituraM H. FARRELL, BustInEss AGENT. 
WititaM F. Ke.ioee, Supscriprron AGENT. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Oo 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currengy sent by mail 
is at your risk and not owrs, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 





We want an agent tn every town and village in the U. 3. to whom we 
with pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Jounwat are open for the discussion of oubjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill \t 
it to others, 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 


to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 


urge him to take it also. 





NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 24, 1877. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury yau have no right to 
do. It may be set.down as an undeniable fact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the. JOURNAL to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 

The first of a series of articles. on the history and 
work of the College of the City of New York appears 
in our columns, and we ask for it a careful perusal. 
One of the best evidences of the usefulness and pro- 
gress of the public schools of this city will be found in 
a careful study of the work done at the City College. 
A thousand young men desire to learn more than the 
public schookcourse of study embraces ; what will the 
city do with them? There is but one answer. Itewill 
provide that knowledge for them. It will cost $150,- 
ooo? Weil, that is what the city feels rich enough to 
pay to six coroners. The city is groaning under a 
heavy debt ? That debt was not caused by education- 
al expenditures. No, no, ye money-savers ; economize 
if you must, (and you ought and should,) on your pol- 
itics that have brought the city into debt ; but do not 
attempt to take away opportunities from ambitious, 
deserving young men to obtain knowledge, in order to 
save money. 








As light is shed on the management of the public 
schools, a good deal of dissatisfaction is folt. Let us, 
therefere, look into this school management, and see 
how business is done. There is a body of men which 
go by the name of Trustees, Directors, or Board of Ed- 
ucation, who undertake to direct the educational affairs 
of the district, village, or ward. Some of this body may 
be there because of their fitness, but that is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. There is need of one or more 
teaehers, and the officials proceed to business, If the 
salary is small, the applicants are few ; if it affords a 
decent living, a good many try for the place. They 
study the surroundings; they bring “influence” to 
bear upon it; bring in letters'and recommendations, 
and finally an appointment is made ; it may be a good 
one and it may not. Here we might stop to point out - 








j what a good appointment, consists in, but that can be}: 


4 discussed at another time, We now propose to say 
simply what is done, to show, if possible that it is 
wrong in four cases out of five. The applicant must 
have a place; the Trustees are not experts, and they 
judge of matters very much like juries. 

For example, here a few facts, a few of many. Rev. 
Mr. is an excellent preacher ; he has ason who 
has attended a medical college, and graduated there- 
from ; this son has tried to get patients, but having 
succeeded poorly after a four years trial, his father 
determined “to get him a place to teach.” He has 
influence, there is nothing against the young man, and 
he is appointed. Miss graduated at a school 
two years since ; she has met with reverses ; “she must 
be provided for ;” she has a relative “whc gets her a 
place to teach.” Miss is one of four daugh- 
ters ; her father is well off, but she loves to dress well, 
has nothing to do at home, would not refuse a good 
offer of marriage and is waiting for that evidently ; 
meanwhile “she goes to teaching.” These are sam- 
ples ; there are thousands who are “ looking for places 
to teach in”; as fast as possible they get in to them 
and proceed to do what they call teaching, What this 
turns out to be, falls so shortof what the parents wish it 
to be, that there is constant dissatisfaction, constant 
criticism, constant fault finding. Is therea remedy ? 














College of the City of New York. 


Since our attention has been called toa revival of the old 
attempt of 1868, to break down the College of the City of 
New York, and turn over its thousand students as charity 
students, to other institutions, we think it advisable to re- 
view the past history of that Institution. and furnish our 
readers here with, some extracts from the report of the old 
Board of Education. . 

The Act establishing the Free Academy was passed May 
7,1847. "In June the question whether such anjacademy 
should be established according*to the provisions of the act, 
wasfsubmitted to the people, and the People established it. 
Robert Kelly, Thomas Denny, Andrew Carrigan, J.¢S. Bos- 
worth, and Geo. Paulding, the Executive Committee, made 
& report on May 8, 1848, from whom which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. It first speaks of the small number of 
students who could seek higher education at the two other 
celleges in the city, and says, “it cannot be denied that the 
unavoidable expense of a regular course of education in 
either of these colleges, is greater than can be borne by the 
heade of families in this city pursuingthe varioustrades 


and ecbupations, whose business occupies the great mass of 
the 





‘Pr eke’ number of ‘highly educated men can, “with a triv. 
ial addition to the public expense, be greatly multiplied ; if 
these benefits can be rendered accessible to the great mass 
young men who cannot now indulge the hopes of enjoying 
them at all, if pecuniary inability to defray the present ex- 
penses of a collegiate education can cease to be a barrier to 
the acquisition of it, it is but reasonable to expect that ina 
brief period, the number liberally educated in the city will 
be increased at least four-fold.” 

“One of the important objects designed to be secured by 
establishing a Free Academy, is to bring the advantage of 
the best education that any school in our country can give, 
within the refich of all the children of the city whose genius, 
capacity, and desire of attainments, are such as to render it 
reasonably certain that they may be made, and by euch 
means would become eminently useful to society.” 

“ The permanency of our free institutions, the future state 
of society, the extent to which the laws of the country will 
be regarded, and social quiet and order preserved, depend 
essentially upon the virtue and intelligence of the people.” 

“It is believed that a liberal education of the largest 
practicable number of young men, who may propose to seek 
the means of subsistence in agricultural, mechanical or other 
productive occupations, would exercise a genial influence 
upon all the various relations of social and pulitical life ; 
that such an education would not tend to dissatisfy them 
with such pursuits. * * * That such a result would re- 
move the foolish prejudice which now induces thousands to 
abandon the honest and healthy pursuits of the fathers, in 
order to establish themselves in professions and mercantile 
pursuits which are already crowded to excess, and in which 
the public rather needs an increase of practical ability than 
of numbers ; that such a change would overturn the erro- 
neous opinion, so prevalent amoog, and so fatal to many 


| yourpg men at the present day, that some occupations are 


more honorable than others, and for that reason more de- 
sirable.” 


- 


* One object of the proposed Free Institution, is to create 
au additional interest, and more completely popularize the 
Common Schools. ‘It is believed that they will be regarded 
with additional favor, and attended with increased satisfac- 
tion, when the pupils and their.parents feel that the children 
who have received their primary education in these schools, 
can be-admitted to all the benefits and advantages furnish- 
ed by the best endowed college in the State, without any 
expense whatever. It is believed that such an ins‘itution as 
the proposed Free Academy is designed to be, in addition to 
the great benefits it will confer, by annually graduating a 
large number of highly educated young men, destined to 
pursue some of all the various pursuits of life, would stim- 
ulate tens of thousands who might never enter this acade- 
my, to additional industry and greater advances, while in 
the common schools. The certainty to a young man of good 
abilities, and desirous of making large acquisitions in know- 
ledge, of having the opportunity of gaining as extensive an 
education as can be furnished in any institution in the State, 
if his parents can only furnish ‘him the means to subsist at 
home, is in the highest degree cheering, while the certainty 
that the limited earnings of his parents will preclude him, 
in the existing state of things, from having any such advant- 
age, tends to repress all such generous aspirations, paralyze 
effort, and prevent the free development ot his ability to be- 
come extensively useful to the class in which his lot may be 
cast, or to eociety at large.” 

The foregoing brings before our readers the general ob 
ject for which this institution was established; and we 
strongly recommend a careful perusal of the whole of that 
report, The only question now asked concerning the col- 
lege, which is worthy of our consideration in this article, is 
this, ‘does the college carry out the intentions of its found- 
ers?’ We know, after thorough investigation, that it does. 
But during that investigation, we do not find out that those 
who charge otherwise, have ever heen there, to determine 
whether or not, their charges were just. 

Yes, the college still remains the High School for the peo- 
ple, just as all colleges are high schools : the people use it ; 
the majority of the students are the sons of the Drover, the 
Druggist, the Dressmaker, and the Laborer. Take the letter 
L in one class,and we find Laborers, 41, Laundresses, 3, 
Lawyer, 11, Livery Stable, 1; or the letter C, in the same 
class, Clergyman, 7, Clerks and salesmen, 62, Contractors, 3; 
or the letter 8, Saloon keeper, 12, Sail maker, 1, Ship-mas- 
ter, 1, showman, 1, Speculators, 4, Stewards, 3. 

The above does not look very much like spending money 
to educate the sons of the rich to the exclusion of the poorer 
classes as is constantly charged. The latter are reaping the 
benefits designed tor them by the founders of the college. 
In our next issue we will continue this rapid review of the 
work done at the college, and will touch upon the influence 
which that institution has exerted in changing the curricu- 
lum in several other colleges, it having been in point of fact, 
a pioneer in giving practical instruction in many subjects. 
We close this article by stating that this year there were 

1,003 students inside the College in one day ; and thirty-five 
instructors were engaged in teaching from 25 to 50 each.: 





NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Nov. 21. All were present. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
From the ogee, appointing Waldo whee, B 
Watson and E. Donnelly, as Commission r tA 


ears, in the Seas of Messrs. Baker, Wetmore and Wil- 
Line, whose terms of office expire Jan. 1, 1878. Messrs. Ha- 
zeltine, Walker, West and Traad were reappointed. Dennis 
Keenan was 8 pointed Inspector in the First District, and 
Patrick Maguire in the Eighth; all the other Inspectors 
were reappointed. 

From the 19th Ward trustees, asking the Board to de- 
fend them in the suit brought against : them b J. H. Gold- 
schmidt, whose children were refused adm for want 
of room. Also, asking to withdraw the communication they 
sent in in respect to the O’Callaghan case. 

From the Board of Health, asking that teachers report the 
existence of contagious diseases. 

REPORTS. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported that the Board of 
Education could not investigate the complaint of Miss Bone- 
steel against Trustee Thalmessinger. A brief debate was 
had by Mesers. Walker, Beardslee and ‘Dowd Tt was the 
opinien of Mr. Walker that the Board could initiate pro- 
ceedings itself against a school officer; but if they were 
costed outsiin they must be initiated by ataxpayer. The 
Board agreed with the report, 

Also to allow trustees of 19th Ward to withdraw their pro- 
test, and that it be returned to them, (on request of the 
Trustees, they regretting = De eg af ocomeh. with the 
warning that nosuch document will be again entertained. 
This ends the O'Callaghan matter, that was becoming quite 


recommending that the Principals of the several 





Also, 
schon and depertmenta be rected not to assemble in the 
daily morning exercises a greater number 


with seats. Adopted. 


large ball at 
of pupils than can be 
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"The Committee on Evening Schools, asked for power to 
audit the pay-rolls of the First Ward Evening Schools. 

Mr. Hazeltine stated that the Evening School Committee 
had been directed wd the Board of Education, to take charge 
of the Evening Schools of the Firs. Ward,and now they 
asked power to pay them. ; 

Mr. Wetmore asked for light as to whether the teachers 
were legally appointed. 

Mr. West cited a case where an Evening School was taken 
charge of by the Board in 1868. He admitted that the Board 
had autborized the Evening School Committee to take 
charge of the school. All voted for it except Messrs. Beards- 
lee, Wetmore and Jeliffe. 

BROWN’S GRAMMAR. 

Mr. Traud moved a re-consideration of the vote on taking 
Brown’s Grammar and other books from the list of supplies. 

Mr. Walker moved it lie on the table. He said he under- 
stood there was to be a revision of the book, this showed it 
was unworthy of a place on the list of supplies. Tabled. 

Mr. Beardslee offered a resolution that ae of the books 
of reference; cut off from list of supplies should be restored, 
Sustained by Mersrs Wickhain and others. Mr. Wheeler 
said the matter had just been laid on the table, which was 
sustained hy the President. It was referred to joint com- 
mittee of Supplies and Course of Study, with power. 

Mr. Baker offered a resolution as tothe propriety of or- 
gauizing a number of Primary “chools in the populous 
wards, to relieve the crowded condition of the schvols, also 
— teaching foreign languages iu the schools, etc. Mr. 

tzenberg offered one to have two sets of pupils taught in 
one Primary School, ete. Both referred. 

The Committee on Teachers dismissed complaint against 
Miss Hoffman, ?. D. G. 8S. No. 7, made by W. E. Hall. 

The Normai College Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of Miss Margaretta W. Campbell as assistant teacher 
in drawing, at a salary of $800. 

Also to accept prizes for best students in Frencl:, present- 
by President Wood and Mr. F. R. Coudert—(one is $40 in 
gold ; the other a gold watch.) They also return thanks 
to the donors. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Applications were made to put the following books on 

the supply list: Quackenbos’ Illustrated Lessons in Lan- 
e, and Steele’s 14 weeks in Geology, and Lancaster’s 
ry of England. 

A debate followed over the appropriation for furniture, 
and then Adjournment. 
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At the Board of Education. 








The last meeting drew outa good attendance of teachers 
and others. There seemed to be an impression that some- 
thing unusual would happen. Perhaps the coming of the 
names of the new Commissioners had most to do with it, It 
Was a cause of general surprise that Mr. Baker was not re- 
appointed. But there were several reasons given for this. 
In the first place he has the implacable hostility of a pow- 
erful German interest. His speeches in the spring of 1875, 
in opposition tothe study of the German language in the 
schools, will never be pardoned by them, It has been 
known for some time that the German interest demanded 
the appointment of a man, who sympathised with German 
ideas. This was found in the person of Julius Katzenberg 
—appointed by the Mayor, two weeks since. It was then 
hinted that Mr. Baker would not be re-appointed. Another 
objection to Mr. Baker is, that he is out of sympathy with 
the genius of the public school system , that he would keep 
‘it as it was, torgetting that it is constantly developing and 
changing, Mr. Baker may, and probably does, err in judg- 
ment on this point. ‘lhere is a class that oppose higher ed- 
ucation, but itis not the poorer class or the great middle 
class—the real patrons of the public schools. It is a class 
of conservative rich men. The real demand that may be 
heard in a strong undertone, in the public heart and mind 
is for a constant improvement of the public schools. The 
people once were satisfied with anything almost, iu the way 
of buildings furniture and teachers, but now they demand 
the best. That there isa tendency to economize expenii- 
ture in the matter of education, does not at all mean 
that the people will allow the schools to be cmppled. The 
schools have never had a warmer and firmer friend than 
Mr. Baker; he has been found at his post at all times; he 
has discharged his duties with justice, and impartiality ; he 
has won the cordial respect of those who disagree with him, 
for he has constantly identified himself with the interests of 
the rising generation of children. 

Mr. Wetmore has given unremitting attention to the dis- 
charge of his duties. As an enlightened and conscientious 
friend of children, he has no superior; he gives no small 
portion of his time to private beneficence among them, and 
has done so for years. The Nautical School has found in 
him a very earnest friend; the appointment of good trus- 
tees has been a hobby with him; the compulsory law has 
been tirmly upheld and his heart given to advancing the 
schools. 

Mr. Wilkins has been too short a time a Commissioner to 
identify himself very intimately with the Board of Educa 
tion. Though pressed with business, he has shown him. 
self a faithful and energetic officer. | 


The appointment of Mr. Dennis Kernan as Inspector of 
the First District,drew out some surprise from those who 
knew the appointee. 

Mr. Baker-offered a resolution that looked to the estab- 
lishment of more Primary Schools and cutting off some of 
the studies of the higher grades. Mr, Katzenburg offered 
one to have the primaries attend but one session per day, 
to have two sessions, however, and thus instruct twice the 
number now admitted. Both of these met with no favor, 
because the New York idea is to furnish the means of a 
good and generous education, for all, (if the pupils cannot 
all stay and get it that is their fault); also to spend all the 
time needed, and that is more than three hours per day, 
shortened as it is by recesses and exercises into two and 
one-half hours. 

There was an effort made to restore Brown’s Grammar to 
the list of supplies, but it failed,—for the present. The rep- 
resentatives of the publishers were in full force. The ap 
plication to put Appleton’s Illustrated Lessons in Language 
—a capital book--on the List of Supplies was made. 


—----- 1. oe > 


City Notes. 


Mr BRENNAN, the ever active trustee of the Sixth Ward, 
by permission of the Evening School Committee, took the 
children attending evening-school No. 24 up to the fair of 
the American Institute. Is did “ all concerned” good. May 
he live to repeat the operation ; in the language of the new 
year caller, (who unfortunately used the phrase when 
he called upon a newly-married lady), “ Many returns of 
the day.” 

Ir is said that Mayor Ely had hard work to make bis ap- 
pointments for the Board of Education this year. “ There 
was great pressure brought to bear.” 

Ir appears, at last, that a citizen of the 19th Ward has 
determined to test the question whether he has a right to 
educate his child at the public-scbools of that ward. It will 
be remembered that this ward refused admission to a large 
number of pupils for want of room. It is believed that well 
defined districts will yet be'assigned to each school in such 
districts, and that those who wish to attend other schools 
will be obliged to obtain permission of the trustees of those 
schools. 


THE Nineteenth ward Trustees, have ina prompt manner 
acknowledged themselves to be in the wrong in the matter 
of their protest ; this shows them to be gentlemen as well 
as Trustees, “All is dear in the East.” 

THE debate over Brown’s Grammar will be of real ser- 
vice. Commissioner Walker certainly presented his case 
very atrongly, It would have added to the interest of the 
matter if Supt. Kiddle could have been heard on the other 
side. Noone took up the gage thrown down by Mr. Walk- 
er. He was formerly a teacher and that accounts for his be- 
ing so well posted. 

THE colored children in Harlem have their car-fa:e paid 
them when'they come toschool in 17th street. This is to 
prevent the need of having a school-house for them in that 
part of the city. 

Ir is said there isa number of Brooklyn aad Jersey City 
pupils in the schools, contrary to the laws. ~- It is said that 
that their parents send them here because of the excellence 
of the schools. 

It is said the Board of Estimate think of diminishing the 
allowances for educational purposes! A certain man had 
two sons ; one chewed and smoked tobacco, drank whiskey 
and generally contrived to use up a good dea! of money on 
horse-racing, gambling and other disreputable things ; the 
other was sober, industrious and bent on self-improvement. 
The old gentleman, finding himself financially embarrassed 
concluded after much sage cogitation to limit expenditure. 
And how did he doit? Why, he let the prodigal go on as 
before, but ordered the other to take no more newspapers 
and spend nothing on lectures or preaching. Whew! 

PERHAPS.—The Aldermen want to know how many teach- 
ers live outside of the city limits, and how much they are 
paid. Suppose it amounts to $100,000. They will say that 
money should all be spent here ‘or house-rent, etc., it would 
make us business, etc. In the course of time, there will prob- 
ably be a by-law passed requiring every teacher to live in 
the city; also every pupil to attend the schools of his own 
ward, and if some are to be believed, to attend the school of 
his own ward-division. It is claimed that coroners may be 
permitted to draw huge salaries—$25,000, but the teachers 
must have their cut-down. No, no, gentlemen, cut down 
politics, but not education. Our motto is less politics— 
more EDUCATION. 

JaMEs CRUIKSHANK, L.L.D., principal of Public School 
No. 14, in Brooklyn, was formerly Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Popular Life Insurance Sago which was found to 


be in a rotten condition by the Superintendent. 
Several charges are tagainst him seat his trial will 








brough 
shortly begin; he has pleaded not guilty. 





For the New Yor« Scuoon Jovrnat. 
Benson vs. Benson. 


THE geometrical “ demonstrations” of Mr. Benson's the- 
orems of the circle have been examined with much interest 
by many of your readers. But the expected reply to Mr. 
Benson's propositions from some of your mathematical cor- 
respondents, has not yet appeared. Allow me to venture a 
suggestion or two by way of reply. 

If the inscribed dedecagon, or twelve-sided polygon, be 
three-fourths of the circumscribed square, the circle must 
be greater than three-fourths. If, on the contrary, as Mr. 
Benson insists, the circle be three-fourths. or 8R*, then it 
is either equal to the inscribed polygon, or the polygon must 
be less than three-fourths. This I understand to be Mr. Ben- 
son’s position. But if the polygon of twelve sides be less 
than three-fourths, all regular polygons must have mag- 
nitudes different from and less than thore assigned to them, 
Now, polygons being measured by the triangles into which 
they are divided, are we to suppose that the measure of tri- 
angles is wrong? Mr. Benson, in his Geometry, gives the 
theorem correctly for the area of triangles, but, if his pro 
position of the circle be true, if twelve equal triangles be so 
arranged as to forma polygon, we are compelled to admit 
that the sum of the twelve triangles forming a polygon is 
less than their sum computed separately. If not, then the 
dodecagon is three-fourths of the square, and the circle is 
greater than 3R’. 

Mr. Benson attaches great importance to the alleged ex- 
periment of the “ two tin cups ,” one whose diameter is 8.5, 
the other a square whose perimeter is 12,12. He says, “prac- 
tically” they are equal. Now, if the circle be 3R*, then, as 
he announces in his Geometry, the cone is one-quarter, the 
sphere one-half, and the cylinder three-fourths of the cu 
If these propositions be true, what becomes of all the care- 
ful and long continued tests made by the most scientific 
mathematiciaus and engineers of Europe, by measurement, 
displacement, and gravity, to determine the standards of 
weights and measures, and the weight of balls and shells, 
the power of explosives, and other questions of the highest 
practical importance to civilization, which have been the 
objects of continued investigation, made with instruments 
and apparatus of mathematical precision, by the governments 
of the old world ? 

Are twotin cups, three inches deep, large enough to hold 
the ordnance departments of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany ? 

Mr. Benson’s radical objection to the circle as known and 
established, I find comprehensively stated as follows : 

“ Since (I. 23, cor. 4) the area of a triangle is derived from 
the properties of purallel strarght lines, and any polygon 
has its sides straight lines (I. def. 12), the properties of par- 
allel straight lines are applicable to al! polygons ; but the 
circle being formed by a curve line, the properties of par- 
allel straight lines are not applicable to it; hence the rea. 
soft is evident why the ancient geometers objected to the 
curve line being regarded a polygon of a great number of 
sides.” —BEnson, Geometry, p. 140. 

From a recent article by Mr. Benson, ‘n the Boston Pilot, 
we learn : 

“1. Thatacurveline is essentially and fundamentally 
different from a straight line. 

2. That this esscntial and fundamental difference neces- 
sarily involves distinct properties to the curve and straight 


line. 
3. That the curve and straight lines, having distinct pro- 


perties, surfaces formed by them, respectively, require 
dissimilar processes of reasoning to determine their mag- 
nitude.” 

In a curious work entitled “ Mellificium Mensionis; or, 
The Marrow of Measuring,” by Venterus Mandey, (London, 
8d edition, 1717), are some quaint propositions in Geometry, 
“ never heretofore published.’’ The mensuration is given 
in the forms and under the rules then in use, with the au- 
thor’s improvements. He demonstrates beyend dispute, Bk. 
IIL., chap, 8, that the square of the radius, “‘ is to the quad- 
rant as 5 to 4 ;” and in chapter 9, “ Of solids and their super- 
fices,’’ the author says, “According then to the foregoing 
chapter, the square ABCD is to the circle GEHF as 5 to 4.” 
In other words, the circle is .80, or four-fifths of the square. 
By revolving the rectangle, the semi-circle, and the triangle 
around the axis EF, we generate the cone, the sphere and 
the eylinder. Hence the cube is to the cylindcr as 5 to 4; 
the cylinder is to the cube as the circle to the square, or .80 
to 100—which'is four-fifths. “The cube is to the sphere as 
15 to 8.” But, the author, in his mensuration, not having 
learned the ratio of .7854, adopts the Archimedean ratio of 
7 to 22, or 118 to 355, or 452 to 355, and therefore gives the 
correct results. He also measures the sphere by similar 
rules, giving the value of .5236 for the volume of the sphere. 
Thereby proving that, however admirable might be hisdem- 
onstration of the area of the circle, and the volume of cone, 
sphere and cylinder, his “ practical” application required 
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the use of the established principles ; and we have Mandey 
the Geometer vs..Mandey the Measurer. 

So with Mr. Benson. .He demonstrates the area to be 
three-fourths, and at the same time measures the circum- 
ference by 3.1415926535. 

Mr. Benson objects to the determination of the circle by 
the use of the straight lines of the polygon. Now, the pely 
gons are made up of triangles, whose vertices are at the 
centre, and whose sides, bases, perpendiculars and similar 
angles are all equal, and whose magnitudes being similar 
and equal are capable of absolute demonstration and meas- 
urement. These form the simplest and most perfect pro- 
perties favorable to a solution of the problem, and all within 
the circle. But Mr. Benson reverses the order, and resorts 
to the extraordinary, illogical and unscientific metbod of 
taking a rectangle formed by “ parallel straight lines,” 
outside of the circle, and a triangle within the circle from 
which to deduce his area. In addition to which, be singu- 
larly rests the base of his triangle on the side of the in- 
scribed square toward the centre, with the verter in 
the cirsumference. By these means his rectangle, form. 
ed of straight lines, and triangles, “derived from the 
properties of parallel straight lines,” are continually over- 
lying each other, and their differences must be reduced to 
infinity to obtain the true result. By this unnatural meth- 
od, he also loses an important element, as will'appear from 
the following demonstration, in which I make use of Mr. 
Benson's diagram : 


Let the quadrant be construct- 
ed as in the figure, and let 
NBOE be arquare. Also, let 
the triangle FEG be conatruct- 
ed with the vertex at E. The 
triangle FEG is equal to the 
square NBOE, 

Let, now, the figure be 
changed, so that AM, NE and 
BO=1, and EO=2, and we 
have a yectangle, and the in- 
tersecting angle E of the triangle will be removed to E’.— 
Let AM, NE and BO be reduced to .5, and let EO—3, we 
have also_a rectangle, and the vertex E’ will be moved to 

E’, The rectangles NO, NO’ and NO" will be equal to the 
triaugles"represented by E’,E’, E’, wherever they may be 
drawn. 

Therefore, insists Mr, Benson, the areas of the triangles 
being equal to,the areas of the rectangles, the section out- 
side the circle is the same as the segment AEC within the 
circle. Hence, 3R’=area, and .75=ratio, 

To which I’answer : 

The moving of Eto E’.and from E' to E” intersecting 
with the rectangle at these points leaves a small segment 
bounded by the curve of the circle, which is continuously 
lost by Mr. Benson’s method, and the sum of these segments 
isthe difference between 3R? and .78539; It a diagonal be 
drawn from E to E’ and from E’ to E’’, these segments, are 
to the segment AEC, as the respective diagonals EE’, E'E”’, 
to the greater diagonal AC, These segments are overlooked 
by Mr. Benson, hence bis error. Q. E. D. 


Finally, Mr. Benson objects to deducing the area of the 
circle from the “ properties of straight lines” of reguler 
polygons, and asks for a demonstration from the properties 
of curve lines or of the circle alone. He has no special right 
to demand what he does not himself give, but I submit the 


following, derived from the properties of the circle, and en- 
tirely within the circle. 


Let PE'PE, be a square in which 
a circle is inscribed, having its 
center at O. Let EE’, be the di- 
ameter,and OE the radius, and 
let aa’ bb’ cc’, be chords drawn 
through the circle, parallel to the 
diameter, with their extremities 
touching the perimeter of the 
square. (Let the letters at the 
perimeter of the equare, be the similar signs for the chords 
at the circumference of the circle.) 

Let the radius Oc be drawn, and the triengle ¢fO, will be 
right angled at f. Now, by the properties of the right-an- 
gied triangle, ef will be equal to the square reot of cO—/0. 
This®will be true of all the cfs wherever they may be drawn 
within the circle. Then ¢fOE, and befc wherever they may 
be drawn, will be trapezoids, which may be measured by 
taking the half-sums of the twosides into the height. 

The ,sum of all theee trapezoids will be the area of the 
polygon inscribed in the circle. The same method may be 
followed in measuring the trapezoids within the equare, aud 

utside the circle. The sum of all the trapezoids will be equal 
to the square. But between the series of trapezoids within 
the circle, and the series outside of the circle, there is aseg- 
ment of the circle included within the curve, which can be 
obtainedfonly hy dividing the polygon, and, increasing the 





number of trapezoids “ infinitely,” when the polygon will 
become a circle. 

By this method I have divided the quadrant into twenty 
parts, and thereby obtained an irregular polygon of eighty 
sides, with a result corresponding very nearly with that ob- 
t ined by the bisection of regular polygons. I give the 
table for the trapezoidal polygon of eighty sides in full. 


| The table commences at the bottom with the radius, and pro- 


ceeds to the extremity of the axis, and is extended to the 
eighth place of thedecimals. It is as follows: 

Approximate area of the circle computed by half-chords 
for an Irregular Trapezoidal Pologon of eighty sides—R1. 


MGR 1.D. oo. on cccdcccccccccccccecccoces 10612495 
O.9B. 0. cecvvcccdccccccccccccvcceess 37405485 
O90... crccosere cdccccasecsesocces 48132128 
ODS... cccccccccdccccccccccsececore 56339134 
OSD, . 2. ccvmsrccgeescoccccevecacvone 63071891 
OTD. ..vececccccsccvcccccveccccccces 88779033 
QD. ic cdcccecsccccebes ses sccscons - T3T03856 
DBE. cvciddvinn cdebd si cc cect scdvesse -TT996714 
DAD nc vccer cocccwvcegociccce coccedes 81758233 
OBB, .cncavomooncegsscovccedvccsecce 85059502 
0.50 + .87952695 
OMB... cccccccccccccecccccscccccece 90477182 
OAD, ... co ncesridoecrecvcdvedccece -92663241 
OBB. cccccccccccccccercccccccccccece 94534444 
ODD. cccccesocvedsccceccccdocesooce -96109251 
OBB... .cnccvccvccngeccoceccogecscoes -97402086 
0.20. cc ccccccgececcccccccccecscccccs -98404294 
OD ccocccccccesceccqococasscocoese -99183671 
O.205 2. cccccvessccccescccceccce . -99686857 
O00... ccccccccccccccccccodsececcss -99937485 


779614728 

Thus it appears that the area of the polygon of eighty sides 
is equal to .779614728, plus the segments ot the circle not 
included by the trapezoids. The regular polygon of 64 sides 
las an area greater than this, being to equal .7841 of the cir- 
cumscribed square. 

I have computed the value of the trapezoids outside the 
circle and within the square, to obtain the area of the sec- 
tion outside the circle, which Mr. Benson declares to be equal 
to one-fourth, and equal to the segment AEC within the cir- 
cle. Subtracting the area of the circle from the square, we 
have 1.00000—.78539=.2146. By measuring the trapezoids 
I obtain .217685+,a little in excegs, which is reduced to 
2146, by the segments of the circle. The sum ot the trape- 
zoids within and without the circle is, therefore, .779614728 
-+.217685261=.997299989 which is a very near approxima- 
tion for an irregular polygon of 80 sides. 

I have also divided the radius into 100 parts, and comput- 
ed the area of the polygon of 400 sides to eight places of 
decimals, by the same method as given above, and the re- 
sult is, that the area of the polygon inscribed in a circle, is 
equal to .785191681, which is a very near approximation to 
the area of the regular polygon, (obtained by bisection), of 
884 sides, which ratio I also have found to be=.78536. 
Farther bisection gives to the area of the circle the ratio of 
.7853986683, which isthe true value, AND IT CAN NEVER 
BE CHANGED, Wm. OLAND BouRNE. 

Nov. 22, 1877. 
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Clear as Mud. 


ARTEMAS WAKD was an inveterate joker. Talking with 
Mark Twain, he says: 

“ Now, there is one thing I ought to ask you about before 
I forget it. You have been here in Silverland—here in Ne- 
vada—two or three years, and of course your position on the 
daily press has made it nécessary for you to go down in the 
mines and examine them carefully in detail, and, therefore, 
you know all about the silver-mining business. Now, what 
I want to get at is—is, well, the way the deposits of ore are 
made, you know. For instance; now, asI understand it, 
the vein which contains the silver is sandwiched in between 
castings of granite, and runs along the ground, .and sticks 
up like a curbstone. 

“ Well, take a vein forty feet thick, for example, or eighty 
for that matter, or even a hundred—say you go down on it 
with a shaft, straight ‘down, you know, or with what you 
call the ‘ inclines,’ maybe you go down five hundred feet, or 
maybe you don’t go down but two hundred, anyway you go 
down, and all the time this vein grows narrower, when the 
castings come nearer or approach each other, you may say 
that is, when they doapproach, which of course they do not 
always do, particularly in cases where the nature of the for- 
mation is such that they stand apart wider than they other- 
wise would, and which geology has failed to account for, 
although everything in that science goes to prove that, all 
things being equal, it would if it did, or would not certainly 
if it did, and then of course they are, Do not you think 
it is ?” 

“You see that whatIam after is this.” [Here he be 
came even more fearfully impressive than ever, and empha- 
sized each particular point by checking it off on his finger 





ends.] “ This vein, or lode or ledge or whatever you call it- 
runs along between two layers of granite, just the same as 


—SSSSS== 
if it were a sandwich. Very well. Now,suppose you go down 
on that, say a thousand feet, or maybe twelve hundred (it 
don’t really mutter), before you drift ; and then you start 
your drifts, some of them across the ledge. and others along 
the length of it, where the sulphurets—I believe they call 
them sulphurets, though why they should, considering that 
so far as I can see, the main dependence of a miner does 
not so lie, as some suppose, but in which it cannot be suc+ 
cessfully maintained wherein the same should not continue, 
while part and parcel of the same ore not committed to eith- 
er in the sense referred to, whereas, under different circum- 
stances, the most inexperienced among us could not detect 
it if it were, or might overlook it if it did, or scorn the very 
idea of such a thing, even though it were palpably demon- 
strated as such. Am I not right? The faultis my own,no 
doubt—though I did think it clear enough for—” 

“ Don’t say a word. Clear! Why, you stated it as clear as 
the sun to anybody but an abjeci idiot.” 

“No, now don’t say that. I'll begin it all over again, 
and—” 


“ Don’t now, forfgoodness sake, don’t do anything of the 
kind.” 


“‘ Now, don’t you be afraid. 1’ll put it so plain this time 
that you can’t help but get the hang of it. We will begin 
at the very beginning.” [Leaning far across the table, with 
determined impressiveness wrought upon his every feature, 
and fingers prepared to keep tally of each point as enume- 
rated ; and I, leaning forward with painful interest resolved 
to comprehend or perish.) “ You know the vein, the 
ledge, the thing that contains the metal, whereby it con- 
stitutes the medium between all other forces, whether of 
present or remote agencies, so brought to bear in favor of 
the former against the latter, or the latter against the for- 
mer, or all or both, or compromising as possible the relative 
differences existing within the radius whence culminate the 
several degrees of similarity to which—” 

At this period Twain says : 

I heard a suspicious noise behind me,and turned in time 
to see Hingston dodging behind a newspaper, and quaking 
with a gentle ecatacy of laughter. I looked at Ward again, 
and he had thrown off his dread solemnity and was laugh- 
ing also, Then I saw that I had been sold—that I had been 
made the victim of a swindle in the way of a string of plau- 
sibily worded sentences that didn’t mean anything under 
the sun. 
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THE TRLEPHONE.—The telephone in its present form 
consists of a powerful compound, permanent magnet, to the 
two poles of which are attached ordinary telegraph coils of 
insulated wire. In front of the poles, surrounded by these 
coils of wire, is placed a diaphragm of iron. A mouth-piece 
to converge the sound upon this diaphragm substantially 
completes the arrangement. The motion of steel or iron in 
tront of the poles of a magnet creates a current of electrici- 
ty in coils surrounding the poles of the magnet, and the du- 
ration of this current of electricitity coincides with the du- 
tation of motion of the steel or iron moved or vibrated in 
the proximity of the magnet. When the human voice 
causes the diaphragm to vibrate, electrical undulations are 
induced in the coils environing the magnets precisely an- 
alogous to the undulations of the air produced by that voice. 
These coils are connected with the line wire, which may be 
of any length, provided the insulation be good. The un- 
dulations which are induced in these coils travel through 
the line wire, and passing through the coils of an instru- 
ment of precisely similar construction at the distant station. 
are again resolved into air undulations by the diaphragm 
of this instrument. 
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RoBERT L. Cask. late president of the Security Life In. 
surance Company, was charged with perjury in respect to 
annual reports. He was found guilty but has asked fora 
new trial. He was a member of the Board of Education, in 
Newburgh, N. York. ; and on his presenting his resignation 
on the 2ist, received a warm commendation for his zeal, 
fidelity, and ability as a school trustee. 





The testimony in favor of the new system of Food Cure, 
as practiced by Dr. Blanchard, is coming from many of @he 
most eminent of the medical profession, as well as the nu- 
merous invalids that have been benefited by the concentrat- 
ed liquid foods that are the specialities of the Blanchard 
Food Cure Company, 27 Union Squre, New York. Dr. Eg- 
bert Gurnsey, one of the most eminent physicians cf this 
city, says that from the practical tests he has given to the 
Blanchard foods he believes they will prove of great value 
to the invalid and should be endorsed by the whole medical 
profession. 

There is no doubt thrt Dr. Blahchard’s research and prac 
tical demonstation of the curative effects of food elements is 
destined to work a great change in the medical practice and 
be the mevna of restoring bealth and happiness to many in- 





valids, now vainly seeking health through the @ stem. 
Many cases are reported of wonderful benefits derived. 
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THE 


Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This is the culmination of a New IpzEa., It 
is a paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools, It will contain 

FRESH DIALOGUES ; I 

Stories oF Scnoon Lire; : 
ScHooL INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHoop oF EMINENT|MEN ; 

THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS ; 

THE Best COMPOSITIONS ; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 
Teachers. 

THE ScHoLAR’s {COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefitfof being‘a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what ‘is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
each study. ° 


A Necessity to the School- 


room. 

It is {specially fitted for those who are in 
the scl.ool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be found to enferce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicicus literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, rans away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and jhide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. ‘The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting‘reading for the scholars or they will 
salect for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 


In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly!put them in 
the way of earning it if they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5. 
ormore. Letthem become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 


efficiency, honesty, etc. 
Price, ° ° ° 50 cts. per year, 
IMPORTANT. 


We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receivg prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show what boys and girls “can do when 


they try.” The teachers will please remem- 
ae that we ask their hearty co-operation 


in this aseful work. 
Send us fresh and 


and 
any other things you deem valuable. Ad- 
dress 


The Scholars Companion, 
17 Warren street; N.tY. 








\ 


Conneeticut, 
etitary Acedeu: Satord =” meee 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scnoon Jovnnat, 17 Warren St. 





Albany, N. Y. . 
Al Academy. Merrill E. 
Sey Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street ite. Amos A, Cass, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Adelphi Academy. G. lor, 
r Collegiate Institute. ‘1s Octtecnden, Bres’t. 
Al . George N, Bigelow, * 
Boys’ School. A. T. Bald 
Business 


H. A, Carpenter, 4th St. and B' '° 
Kindergarten Emily Chris: 200 Beets, 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court 
Grammar School. L. W. 197 Joralemon, 
Col. eae tee a Court 
Dean . Alfred T, Deane, 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Cana. Academy. Noah T, Glarke & E. 8, Hall. 
Ontario Se: . B.S. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. ¥. 





= yay eo, Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home ool. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 

2 New York City. 


Young Ladies School, Miss S. B Spring. 121E. 36. 
Keinfeld’s Instituta, 8, H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Av. 


252 Madison Av, | 


Collegiate C. Anthon, 
Jhomas 17 East 16th St. 
J.T. 7E 42d 8t, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
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| 

| 

o | 
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| 
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‘8 
Yonng Ladies’ School, vanus E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo). Dr. Julius , 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Dr. B, C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers — College. D. 


and English School. 


43d. 
School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Aven posite 
Reservoir Park. saadoas 


y= - Se School. Mile, Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
venue 
— School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


School for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 23 Weat 

School for Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hemdrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 

we Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 

Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 

Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle, Rostan, No, 1 East 


dist. 
Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 
a 
; New Jersey. 


Cra Institute, Hacketstown. Rev, 
Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 


Female College. wn. Rev, W. C. Bowen, 
Jam Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 

Brooks for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill ’ Seminary. C. C. Weteeli. 
female Academy D. A ee 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 


School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 
Mount x & Alien, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Mies 8. M.Van Vieek. 


Tarrytown, N.Y: 
dome Institute. Miss M. 1D, Metentt, 


Irving Institute. — 
Jackson Insti Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ Mise Bulkley. 
Yonkers. 
Locust Hill . Miss Emily A, Rice, 
Military Institute. Masor:. 
Philadephia, Pa. 
Female 6 ~~eg Ae 
Feral Seminary’ Mees Bou J, A. Bogardus. 
New York, 
Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
pa he a 
Inst, 8. C, Collins, elke 
voung te, stmerl, Drote baba, 
Sane Gros aeara ia, Bev. Chas. F. D 


d, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
dreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 


Alexander 


Jersey City, N. J. 
dasbrouck Institute. 
Belect School. Misses . Hansen. 
“Aineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray. 
Pennsylvania. 





Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School, Miss Grace P," Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D, Patton. 
Hoboken, N- J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schtesier, 272 
Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald. 





| yg nei BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





8 gto HIT SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emiiy NELson, 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, W: ~D.O, Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct. 24.1877, Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Wies 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal] 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching d with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 





| MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 


8. E. corner of 8th and K sts,, Washington, D.C, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





or send for con- 
8. 8. PACKARD, Principal. @ 





pone, BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties. -Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches. Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 

jes qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R,. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr, H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45th street. near Sth Ave., N. Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 








. . 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P.M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
Classes of Three Pupils, = per quarter, 





Terms: ge Two . 
Private Lessons, 30 os 
The CONSERVATORY rémainis open the entire year. 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
from date of en . 
8 ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M, to 10P,M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are ured in the school, 





AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
Twelve years’ successful 
the ent of the “American Insti- 
tute,” warrants Mies Young in teeing satisfac- 
tien. Circulars sent on " 


MIS8 M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Yi 


Page Book. List of 3,000 Newspa How to 
advertise. Send 25 c. to G. P. Bowell & Co. 
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PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS GOLLEGE, 


39 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Business MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 








TS Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
practice, Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made this branch of study a 
specialty. 
T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ses were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
ndividual instruction at class rates. Ite course of 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanship, 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches, and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
those abvut to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rgomse have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


ig 1s commended to fue public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated, 


$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 


Important to Teachersapd Parents. 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, 








The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
ER ie the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is panes in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appears 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters, This is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For inetance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D stands for D OG,” says 
the teacher, “ Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light, 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of ite instruction. 

Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy ers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C. BELL, 
178 Broadway, Rew York. J324-13t C3-3t 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them, They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8; 
Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merite, Circulars sent free on application. 
Be sure and apply to 
Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 
of NEW YORE. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. V.B. FOWLER, - Presi tont, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


THE 
TEACHER'S 
DEwrtrist. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W, 23rd st., offers his ger- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the profeasi to at 
very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. 
is in every a superior filling, and as durable 
gold ; it will nbither shrink nor corrode, Teeth 
with this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according 

rates to teachers. Refers to the editor 
JounwaL. Cars from all parte of the city 
door. 


$ 





For ladies and children. 
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a week In your own town. Terms and 
free. H. HALLETT & UU., Portland, 
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REMINGTON 
DEWING MACHINES. 


* No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licnt RuNNING, SMOOTH, NOISELESss, RaPrp, 
DURABLE, with perfect LocksTITcH, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the RemrIneron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


gVICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 





WEBB'’S 
Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory 4 Principal Office, Ilion, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Forged, Disguised & Anonymous Writing, 


Having hed over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
as an expert to examine poe me | of all kinds. such 
a8 anonymous, disguised and forged papers, All bus- 
iness ertru to my care strictly confidential. In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 

Broadway, New York, 

FITS EPILEPSY, 

FALLING {rach pace open 
posnstve LY CURED, ae worst cases the 
standing, by . a4 r. Hebbard’s , a 
y HUMBUG,” ‘@ HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. wil give $1.000 for a case it will 


mot benefit, A Sample Bottle free to all address’ pening 
Drasiesr & Oo., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 


“The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 














Can eoler their own Stockings for }ess than on: 

ceutper pair ax¥ coLon or “ay the us of 
eur “MAGIO TINTS.”—Can renewer change the of thet: 
Dresses, restore to freshness and brilliancy faded Silts, Merino« 
Alpacas, N-ckrics. Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovet: 
shader—L ite treable and eee yo re ’ yo ow 
Sonton ree ipeerlOecs. 3 dif rent colure ke 25e. 
for Creuties ant pawples. ERARPEY c uamtcat © a 

PP. Pox 5239, ® Courtlapdt Bereit, Nw York 


We will during 
.oon Hard Times 
NS, new and 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


ae yp PIANOS & 
pana o of first-class eae including 
ATER? « at 5 a. prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GEAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 itepe $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect Cy & “yo, warranted. LOCAL an 


2 saleges es Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
‘2 C . Sheet music at half price. 
HOwACE WA S & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York Times sa Tie Instrument, stmply 
ees is a beautiful li <a simply 
chime of two and one-half octa 
ble of being peodueced by 


the player are st cee 
e is f clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of fd 


Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareenabled to s of chese tnatrumenta 
with —ae, from personal knowledge,—N. 


Wesan epeak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
Sveme pessenel baewts . oo Bang of the very best 
quality,—Ohristian In 


_—— 


is} 








PIANOS. Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose- | 
*}wood Pianos only $175, must be sold. 
ORGAN Fine Rosew Upright Pianos 
ittle used, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops $65 12 Stops | 
only $78, Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass | 
and Coup) r Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You | 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our | 
—— must have work, the result, war commenced | 
on me by the monopolist. Battle ing. Large [l- | 
lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIEL F. ann 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324- 


PIANOS: ORCANS. _ 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligute & BrapBURY,) 
ufacturers of firstcless Pianofortes. Established 
1000. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, for 1878. 


The Journal of Chemistry is a first-class, ‘reliable 
scientific and popular science journal, and is sent post 
paid for one dollar per year. 

It has been established nearly twelve years; and all 
of its articles, with rare exceptions, are written express- 
ly for it, and are selected with great care from the best 
sources in this country and Europe. 

It is illustrated, and printed in the very best style, 
on the finest paper, in a convenient form for binding, 
and with a reliable index at the end of each volume for 
reference. 

It is the only scientific or popular science journal in 
the country that clubs with all other first-class Ameri- 
can and foreign periodicals, so that its additional cost 
when ordered in this way is only from ten to about 
thirty cents per year. 

With the largest circulation of any Chemical and 
popular science periodical in the world, it has long 
received the indorsement and support of the leading 
Physicians, Druggists, Chemists, Artists, Me- 
chanics, Farmers, Manufacturers, and Scien- 
tific men in the country. 

Sent three morths on trial for 25 cents. 

Persons subscribing now will receive the paper for 
the balance of the year 1877 free. 

From fifty cents to five dollars or more may be saved 
by ordering all your periodicals and magazi in con- 
nection with the Journal. Send list of the papers wan- 
ted, and receive commutation rates by return mail. 

Now is the best time to get up clubs. 

Agents and canvassers wanted at ‘every place, with 
wees liberal arrangements will be made. 

peci copies, clubbing and p 
terms to agents, sent tree to: any address. 
¢#™ Address all communications, etc., to the 


JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY CO., 
327-3t 125 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new, and oe elegant Piano. A 
1 hahaa White House at Washing- 


2. 


Anew and concededly the best Health 
Lint made Vi Dp. 




















lists, and 





Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 


4, 
Two cases of minerals, one 100, and one 
in very ; containing 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York, 





—_ —Staten Island 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS | 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 














SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 gang by 
mail on receipt of 25 
Ivison, Blakeman, at ae & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 











FALCON PEN. 








THE WONDERFUL “PEN-HOLDER | 
ie INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented J uly 17, 1877) a Penholder which contains 
idified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be used ! ! Once dipping in WATER will write a 
= sample, post-paid, 26 cents, or Holder and Box of SIX Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 
to those out of employment. J. T. HILLYER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
&2~ The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: “It is all it claims to be. We Srom a practical ex 
perience, for this notice is written with one one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time, 323-4t 








THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary nee wy to Agents. 

dé. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 









| Tune Dy ae 


Boat Known: Esniatiors.Je04 








Bryan's Electre-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance, 


This improvement embraces all the effective Lape ote een se many without the incon 
pe ba ge yy eA The metas are 40 nicely adjusted that the het 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are mag- 
netic as as in good order, They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for and 
meet with Pn ne te her geti et They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 


——-- -— @ — —- ——_ 

t@” THEY ARE SELF- mans, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT eg ed FOR ALL DIs- 
EASES ARISING M A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR at treme weak 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 


COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS, AN 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians a and persons who have been cured, set free on application 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of applian: Address, 


BRT AL, OT ee eee 
147=—. Fifteenth St., New Tors 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, aiso, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 








United States free of charge, 
e@ Send for Explanatory Circular. i. A. BENDALL 





8 emma eet... h .._ a —_ =<." 























Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITELE GIANT” 


CATHARTIC, 


e . or Multum in Parvo 

. Physic. vee na a - . ™ 

‘The novelty of modem Medical, Chemical, and 

Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any | 

se ar RSs eae et ea 
party besbems 0! aeecotant 


‘when we can, bya n 
all 


Bcience, extrac ic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and con them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely than a musta 
seed, that can be wallowed 


8 
the most sensitive and fastidious tastes, 
Each little Pu Pellet represents, ina 
most concentra —_ as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in an the large pills found for 
sale in henge om their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, in comparison to their size, peopie who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that x | 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at 

the case, the different active medicinal principles 
of which they are com being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
@ most search and Cereus yet 
aes and kindly operating, thar- 
ec. 


500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pell to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
— of mercury, mineral poison, or wwjurious 

rug. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They — 
without disturbance to the constitution, diet, or 
occupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Coustipation, Impure Blood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
neys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomach, Hush of Blood toe 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, take 

ferce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, mot a gland or tissue orcaping 
their sanative impress. Age does no 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues beimg thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length ef time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those = which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes. Recoilect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will give the most perfect satisfaction to all who 
use them, 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
ceuts a bottle, 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, X, Y. 








BLANCHARD 


TOMIG EXTRACT OF WHEATS 
BLOOD. ae 
NERVE 


BRAIN. 


BLANCHARD FOCOD CUF 








AGEWTS 


WANTED 


For The Complete Preacher, a monthly devoted 
exclusively to publication of greatest sermons by great- 
est living preachers. Also for Metrepolitan Pul- 
pit, a monthly invaluable to every minister or Bible 
student, $2.00 s year for either monthly, Sample 25 
cts. The best thing for Agents. Cash commissions 
Send for circular. Reticious Newsr “per AGENCY. 
24 Barclay Street, New York. 323-4 


ss 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


FIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


















This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using |/ 
DR. PIERCE’S - 





This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 


DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


It is the only form of imstrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and ‘fectly apptied to all parts of the aflecied 

passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
pony exist, and from which the catarrhal 
discharge ney A roceeds. The want of suc- 
cess in treating rrh heretofore has arisen 
ay, ee the impossibility of applying rem- 
ies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods. This obstacle in the way of 
promag~ y Sag ed is entirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple that a child can understand jt. Full and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment. When used with this instrument, Dr 
Sage’s Catarrn Remedy cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications, 


CATARRH 


SYM PTO MS-—Frequent 
headache, discharge failing into throat, some- 












“times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 


offensive, etc, In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, stopping up, or obstruc- 
tion, of nasal passages, ringing in ears, deaf- 
ness, hawking and coughing to clear throxt, 
ulcerations, scabs from” ulcers, voice altered, 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired! or total 
deprivation of sense of sme!! and taste, dizziness, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indizestion, 
enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. Only a few 
of these symptoms are likely to be present m any 
case at one time. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when wee’. 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, ani sic. 


companied with the constitutional trextment whic, 
is recommended in the pamphlet that wraps enc. 
bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect specifie for this 


loathsome disease. It is mild and pleasent ts 
use, containing no strong or Cuustic drugs o-: 
poisons. The Catarrh Remeriy is sold at W certs, 
Douche at Gv cents, by ali Druggists. 


RV. PIERCE, M. D.. Prop’r, 
BUFFALO. N.Y, 


ELECTRIC PEN 
” DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from asingle Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
festa, Time Tables, wreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
Prominent Business firms and 
Corperatiens. 

Send for samples of work apd description. 


CEO. H. 4 


220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle 8t., Chicago, Ill 
D, H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, “ 
628 Chestaut St., Phil., Pa. 





96 $20 motors. 
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HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 





a ee 
—— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 


‘Villas and Cottages, 


This infallible remedy is composed of the | 


Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 


and air passages leading to the lungs. Five | 


additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


0. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 





‘ll. ~ 
GLE 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


N’S 


A Sterna Remepy FoR DISEASES AND | 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL | 


BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 


AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DRoDo- | 


RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT,. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness, 
ur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 


as ism and Gout, "3 
Soap produces the same effects 
at a most expense. This admirable 


triflin 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. . 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it, 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use, 
Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 

Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


** HILD/S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., ¥.¥. 





BUCKEYE BE FOUNDRY, 
iz 1697. 
en? Tin, mounted 
ginys, for Churches, 
Court-houses, Five 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Titus sent Pree. 
Varvvrer & Tir, 102 E. 24 8t., Clocina stl. 


Bells of 
geicon 
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Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
SHowime Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GE8, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEI- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 





“Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price 





CONTENTS. 


VILLAS. 


PraTe 1. Basement, ist and 2d etory plans oj 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PuaTe2. Perspective view. 


Design 
No, 


1 


Pirate 3. Pe ctive view, Frame Villagy 
House, Plans similar to Design No, 1. 

Puate 4, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Pirate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi 
cated on plate. 

PiaTe 6. Perspective view. 

PiaTe 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 


Villa. “Scale indicated on plate. 

PiaTe 8, Perspective view, 

Prate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frames 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 


PiaTe 10, Front elevation. 

PLATE 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Piate 12. Perspective view. 

PLATE 13, Ist and 24 story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14. Front elevation. 

Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
vimilar to Design 7. . 

Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perrpective view. 

Plate 18. list and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 


oe © @H4Oaer coe #8 8 &¢ ww 


Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
12 Plate 21. istand 2d etory plans of Frame Vile 


la. Scale indicated on plate. 
11 Plate 22. Perspective view. 
Design ¥ AQR 
No. COTTAGES. , 
Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 24, Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective viewof Frame Cottage, 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Pilate 28. Perspective view. 
Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
Platc 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
— Scale indicated on plate. 
te 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot 
@. Scale indicated on plate, 
Jate 34. Perspective view. 
Plate 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Plate 37. gree view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. ve view of Cottage, Plans 
similar to . 
Plate te. tet and 3d etory plane of « Brite’ 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 40, Perspective view. 
Address 


® New Yorx Scuoor Journal OFFice, 
‘47 Warren 8t,, B. ¥, 
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MUSIC BOXES 


| Of every description 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Toy Music Boxes, . . . $175, and above. 
Small Music Boxes, ° e » 400 6 
Sarge Music Boxes, ‘ 20 00 “ 

All these Boxes are of our own make and of superior- 
— with Tunes specially adapted for this 
mar 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER St., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 


|GET THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and in every School,”»—Hon. 
Cuas, SUMNER. 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester's Dictionaries, 


Quarto Dictionary. Profusely illustrated. Li- 
brary sheep. $10.00, 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo, Li- 
brary sheep. $4.25. 

Academic Dictionary. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo. 
Half roan. $2.00. 

Comprehensive Dictionary, Llustrated. 12mo, 
Half roan. 1.7. 

School (Elementary) Dictionary. Illustra- 
ted. 12mo. Half roan. $1.00. 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. Half 
roan, 60 cents, 

Pocket Dictionary. L[lustrated, 24mo, Cloth, 63 
cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cta.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, $1. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 

full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 

above named books, in the opinion ot our most distin- 
uished educators, the most complete, as well as by far 
he cheapest Dietionaries in our language. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction, 325-1t 


J. B. Liippincett dé Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers 4 Stationers, 
715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher find Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
ér in America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature and presents 
@ variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 
articles not attempted by any other, No one should 
miss ite Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and p all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PHOPLE, 


Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agencies and secure handsome pay. Liber- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in spare hours 
from $3, to $5. aday. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO,, PuBLISHERs, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








327-13t 


B.S. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


2" Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 
neatly and promptly executed at low prices, Orders 
by mail promptly filled 327-ly 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal, Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, 

Resolutions. Memorials, etc., 


priate and clegant certificates of merit, for wot pub 
ic and private schools, 
D, T, AMES, 
205 Broadway, N, Y. 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRIVES. 


Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decora’ 
- ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goons yrrom WEEKLY Traps SaLes a SPECIALTY. 
Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
Hon free qc aaenge. Sent ©. O, D, or P.O. money or- 

jer, 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellewerth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, bas the pleasure of announcing an 

Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Scheols, 
and embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
DU ands 3. chediuntedchogebe d0te. atmos $1.20 


THE AMERICAN NEW CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS, 








What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators, Far- 
mers can plan their work accor- 
ding to ite predictions. It will 
save fifty es its cost in a sin- 
gle season. There is an accu- 
rate ther "5 ++. ‘by, d, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 
will send it rrEE to any address on receipt of $2. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted PerFrect 
and ReLiusiz. When you order, please state your P, 
O, addres, and mention the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at OUR 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


“USEFUL PRESENTS. 


BoyYs and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
> printing Cards, Lubels, marking clothing, 
& 




























ete.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for ate 4 line; $3, 

S lines; ,flines. DIAMOND “o® 
ING PRESS and complete outfit for ° 
nts ws) in.; TS, ss: ree 
LIDIN > CO., Fort-Hill 3q., Boston. 

gy : ied 

De Your Own Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDINGS OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outst for printi » Tage, Labels, Circu- 












siness Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


Send two Sc. Itthustrated 
GOLDING @ CO. Menufre. Fort_Hill So, B 


SOMETHING NEW. 


WALCROVE’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
porting DRAWERS. Pricx Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
88 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





323-13t 





LORD'S PRAYER 


A Solid Gold Charm, exact size 
. , i illustration, with the 


Lord's 


}704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
sent free, by mail, on application. 


VEN SEEPS THOSE WHO 
of self help is the root of all genuine on in the individual ; = 


are well tried maxims, embodyiug in a small compass the resalts of 
vast human experience, ver, industry is the f Me 














MASON : HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD'S. EXHIBITIONS FOR 
ten years. PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; SANTIAGO, I875: PHILADEPHIA, 1876. % 


50 
00 
a believe that every member of the Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those of your 
00 
00 


make, and yours only, the first rank in all on qualities of such instruments.” — 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, of N. Y. (Examining Juror at U.S. Centennial). “ Musicians general- 
ly regard them as unequaled.”—THEODORE THOMAS, of Thomas’ Orchestra, and New 
York Philharmonic Society. “ Superb instruments,”—¥RaNz Liszt. “ Their’ fine 
qality of tone is in contrast with that of other reed Organs,’’—OLE BULL. } 


th 
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The cut repregent one of the organs especially adapted to school use. The cawe is ix 
good taste and very substantial, but not expensive. It is low enough in height to allow 
the teacher sitting at the instrument to face his pupils, easily looking over the organ. 

Style No. 230, in this case, bas two fall sets of reeds and tremulant commanded by 
three stops which are quite sufficient. This is a thoroughly good instrument: as good 
as can be made ; is incomparably superior to the cheap organs with many stops adver- 
tised at less prices, and will last five to twenty times as long. 

Style No. 235 is an organ in the same case with NINE sTOPs, having considerable 
more variety ; the cash price of which is $108. 

In the next number of thie paper we shall give representatious of an organ in more 
elegant case. 

In accordance with reduced cost of manufacture we have reduced catslogue prices of 
all our organs, $10 to $50 each. We sell also for payment by inetallments or rent or- 
gans uutil rent pays for them. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and REDUCED PRICE LISTS (November, 
1877) sent free. any one sending for these is requested to give us also names of any other 
parties who might like catalogues. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 250 
——— CHICAGO: 25 Union Square, NEW YORK, or 154 Tremunt Street, 


.? GOLDENsOPPORTUNIT 





1! 9 


into every household of Page Diustrated Catalogue (in book form), contain- 
ing several hundred beautiful engravings of latest style Jewelry and of every Watch manufactured in this 
country or imported from ab: . with fullinfor How to e Agents, and Make Money. we will 


send, on receipt of One Dollar, by return “OUR ONE "DOLLAR GOL DE N CASKET. 
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et. On recerpt of 
kets on receipt of $3.50. 


delphia, Ps., or 1IT W: 





building up of Empires, Send 150 for 136 page Catalogue of Type. 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Btreet, New York. 





$10 to $25 day sure made by selling our 

Chromos, Crayons, and Chromo 
Mivatrated Catalogue tres, 9: UPPOMIG Gone, 
BOSTON Getaiiehed 1390. * 





FASHIONARLE, CARDS, = 
2% We. pon paid. hema ot 308 T 








Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 


from 10 to 15 
Hours, 





YRITES 10 HOURS- THE HOLDER CONTAIN 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONL¥ MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD fer GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 
CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular, 





| New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 
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